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tainment. It is a desire which, like the pursuit of truth 
or the love of beauty, is the source both of satisfaction 
and discontent without end. There is a so-called ethical 
passion which mimics this noble attribute of the soul, and 
which spends itself in passionate protest against the 
works and ways of other men and women. It spends 
itself in disparagement of the world in which we live, and 
wastes in criticism of others the energy which ought to 


have been used in personal growth and righteous deeds’ 


which might serve to make this world a happier and a 
safer place to dwell in. 


Two extreme views are held concerning the future of 
the Mormon Church and the best method of dealing 
with it. One is the ‘‘let alone policy,’’ advocated on 
the ground that, just so fast as the children of plural 
marriages become acquainted with Gentiles and learn 
how polygamy in marriage and illegitimacy of birth are 
regarded in the Gentile world, they become ashamed of 
the social conditions in which they were born and have 
been bred. The other is the policy of stern repression 
based on the belief that the Church is in the hands of 
adroit and unscrupulous leaders who will take every 
advantage that comes in their way to get control of the 
government to exclude Gentiles from their communities 
and to make their crimes respected in the eyes of their 
own people. One sign of the unrest of the younger Mor- 
mons is said to be their invariable habit of boasting 
when they are the children of lawful marriage and of 
concealing the fact when they are the children of other 
than the first wife in families where plural marriage is 
practised. 

at 


THE doctrine of eternal punishment, and the beliefs 
which seem to make it an essential doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, had really lost their foundation as long ago as 
the Civil War in America. Gradually the religion of 
the soldier whose sufficient creed and justification in the 
hour of death was, ‘‘I did my duty,” is spreading through 
all ranks in all churches. While there are in all parts of 
the country, and more especially in the South, men who 
boast of their belief, in even literal forms of future and 
eternal punishment, the tendency throughout the land 
is to let the doctrine drop quietly into the background. 
While it is not denied, it is not advocated. While it is 
on formal occasions assented to, it is never forcibly pre- 
sented. It will never be disproved because no one can 
disprove a fact which lies in the future. It cannot be 
argued down, because there is always the possibility of 
asserting that there is an infinite Being who is capable 
of governing in that way; but, when once a generation 
has grown up unfamiliar with the doctrine, it will quietly 
take its place with witchcraft, possession of the devil, 
and other delusions and half-truths of former ages. 


od 


PLAGUES of all kinds come upon men, beasts, and the 
vegetable world around them. All plagues, whether 
it be a pestilence among men, a murrain upon the cattle, 
or a devouring insect, are limited. They come, they 
rage, they disappear. If it were not so, the world would 
soon become a depopulated desert. Intellectual plagues 
and moral diseases come and go in the same way. If it 
were not so, dangerous instincts and base passions 
would make religion, civilization, and all progress im- 
possible. One hundred and five years ago Rev. John 
Eliot at Church Green in Boston was preaching about 
the dying habit of church-going, and wondering what 
would happen when all the tendencies he noted increased 
a little more. Sixty-five years ago Rufus Ellis and his 
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fellow-students in the Harvard Divinity School were 
discussing the prospects of young ministers, and won- 
dering how long there would be any place and work for 
them. ‘‘They made up their minds,” he said, ‘‘that the 
church would last out their time.’ People frequently 
ask, ‘‘If things go on in this way, what will be the end of 
it?’’ ‘The answer is, They will not go on in this way. 
There are natural checks and balances which society 
unconsciously applies, and others, when the need is 
pressing enough, are invented for the occasion. Over 
against new evils will be ranged the awakening intelli- 
gence and aroused conscience of the people. 


ed 


THE Parsees of Bombay are among the most intelli- 
gent people in Asia. Their religion has come down 
through many centuries, and they may trace their descent 
from a time before Christianity began. In later years 
some of them have received the highest form of educa- 
tion which the Western world can furnish to Orientals, 


‘and some of their number have become famous for their 


intelligence and their benevolence. ‘According to the 
Indian Messenger they have drawn the line closely about 
themselves, and refused to have commerce in religious 
matters with any of the outside world. They not only 
do not invite converts from other religions to join them, 
but, even where such people offer to join them, they say 
that ‘‘they have no right whatever to enjoy the privileges 
accorded to all true Zoroastrians of attending their fire 
temples or meetings of the community, or of benefit- 
ing in any way from their religious funds and endow- 
ments and institutions in Bombay and out-stations; 
that this meeting would disapprove and reprobate the 
action of any Parsee priest who would invest with the 
sacred Kustee or other insignia of Zoroastrianism the 
professor of another religion; that such priests be ex- 
cluded from officiating in any fire temples or perform- 
ing religious ceremonies in any Parsee families,” etc. 


Nature and Human Life. 


All the world now turns with more or less interest, 
according to the taste and experience of individuals, 
to the natural world which in these summer months 
puts on its most beautiful dress and invites all prepared 
souls to intimate communion with nature and a life 
which through nature is revealed in myriads of attractive 
ways. For those who are in other ways prepared for 
the holy ministrations of nature, rest, peace, and con- 
valescence come into minds and hearts weary and sick 
of the sin and sorrow of life. Helpful, restful, and in- 
spiring are the influences which steal into unrestful but 
receptive minds, with suggestions of blessed quietness 
and peace. 

But it is an error to suppose that nature alone, un- 
assisted by those who seek her ministrations, can give 
comfort, impart moral and spiritual health, or offset in 
a struggling soul the temptation of truant thoughts and 
wayward impulses. Nature is a moralist only to those 
who bring moral insight to the contemplation of her 
ministrations and the enjoyment of her delights. In 
the lower world of life around us there is no moral law 
and no impulse toward the higher moods of the spiritual 
life. They who follow nature with blind impulse and 
sympathetic confidence learn from her no higher law of 
righteousness and no rule of self-directing virtue. 

Moreover, only to those who are prepared by ex- 
perience and conviction in the world of human life does 
nature reveal the providence of God, his wisdom and 
his love. The tenderness which is suggested by the 
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beauty of a summer morning, the peace which is suggested 
and promoted by musical sounds and beautiful sights 
on sea and shore, on mountain top or gently flowing river, 
may in an instant be banished by the roar and terror of 
the hurricane, the tumult of an earthquake, or the up- 
rising of placid waters into tidal waves which sweep over 
the homes of men or bury their mightiest hopes in dark- 
ness and storm. Nature, which is so bland, so beautiful, 
so gentle and serene, speaks peace to the troubled soul; 
but it is the same nature which with unrestrained ex- 
ercise of power, with apparent recklessness and disregard 
of all human hopes and interests, rages and destroys 
like an infinite giant without thought of the consequences 
to mankind. 

Slowly, little by little, through many ages of spiritual 
gladness and sad experiences ending in blessedness and 
peace, the holy ones who have taught the most effective 
lessons concerning the providence of God have learned 
that the key to the understanding of this providence is 
to be found nowhere but in the soul of man, The sure 
word of prophecy which will yet give us a better religion 
and a more confident assurance of faith is that God 
reveals himself to man, not through external nature, 
not through portents in the sky, not through tables of 
stone written upon by a divine finger; not through mes- 
sages dictated to passive scribes of prophecy and the 
law, but through the quick experience of holy souls, to 
men and women who have been inspired, instructed, and 
illuminated by the light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, who have out of their own struggles 
with faith and fortune wrought out their thoughts of 
God and discovered the wisdom and love which are re- 
vealed in all human life and human experience. The 
words that Jesus spoke were not his own, but they 
came into his consciousness and into his message to man- 
kind from the eternal wisdom rising up within him, not 
coming to him from without. The word made flesh 
reveals the God which nature cannot contain and which 
in the human aspects of divinity nature cannot reveal. 

As Dean Everett said when summing up the result 
o f his own experience as a teacher of theology, ‘‘ The great 
event of the nineteenth century was the passage of re- 
ligion from the letter to the spirit,” by which he meant 
that the historical researches which have entirely re- 
moved the foundations of the old dispensation, have 
released us from dependence upon a written law external 
to human nature and human life, and has turned us 
back to the law revealed through human nature and 
human life. The next great advance in religion will be 
made when the line is sharply drawn between those who 
hold that man is the revealer of God and the framer of 
a moral law rising out of his own experience and those 
who hold that all revelation is supernatural to man and 
all law is imposed by divine decree. 


Industrial Betterment. 


It is worth our while to study the stages and steps of 
real social progress rather than spend our time listening 
to those who grumble at the backwardness of reform. 
The fact is that, if we turn our eyes in the right direction, 
we shall find a great deal of amelioration of social con- 
ditions. Here and there we shall discover honest workers 
laboring to establish ideals. There is a little village in 
Illinois, a suburb of Edwardsville, called Leclaire, a 
factory village where proprietor and laborers live to- 
gether, enjoying the same pleasures, and socially co- 
operative. It is not a case of mansion for the employer 
and hovels for employees; but there is a very fair grading 
of social privileges, and an equality so far as covers op- 
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portunities. The proprietor of this little village of Le- 
claire is a St. Louis manufacturer, inspired with the 
highest type of Christian honor. There are one hundred 
and twenty-five acres of high prairie lands in what we 
might call the commune. Constituting the community 
are factories employing two hundred and fifty men, a 
school-house and a public hall, a bowling alley and a 
billiard room, a campus for ball games, homes built on 
plots of one-third of an acre each, and all the houses 
surrounded with fruit, gardens, flowers, fruit-trees, and 
shrubbery. 

A marked feature that must be at once noted is that 
education in Leclaire is based upon industrialism. This 
does not mean that studies are confined to instruction 
in manual labor. On the contrary, a good deal is learned 
that points in the same direction as our high schools and 
colleges. However, everything is done to prepare the 
pupil for practical citizenship and bread-winning. The 
school is conducted half a day indoor and half a day 
out of doors, applying the morning study in practical 
gardening work. The proprietor says that he was 
strongly advised against this experiment; but, contrary 
to their experience, he has found it to work admirably. 
He says that the school-boys take hold of work, even the 
commonest kind, with as much interest as they do their 
studies. He admits that a little more zeal is shown 
for baseball, football, and dancing, probably because 
he has not yet seen the way to make amusements a part 
of the required curriculum. A good deal of freedom of 
choice is allowed in studies, but every pupil is confined 
to three or four. 

The school opens just as the factory opens, at seven 
o’clock in the morning, and closes at twelve. In the 
afternoon once more factory work and school work keep 
even pace. So we find the school week of thirty hours 
here at Leclaire has become one of fifty-four hours. 
The children make no more complaints about this than 
their parents do because Saturday is not a holiday, 
work every day stopping at five o’clock. The after- 
noon work in the school-grounds relieves the weariness of 
the morning study. Here is the key to great accom- 
plishment. Our common schools are working on a 
false principle,—that of getting all the book learning they 
can crammed into pupil’s heads, and, as a consequence, 
getting very little in that is either orderly or usable. In 
other words, the boys and girls of Leclaire do not spend 
ten or fifteen years getting ready to do something or 
getting ready to try to do something, but they are doing 
something all the time, and constantly acquiring a 
power to do something better and better. All this while 
the young people are not left loose to pick up this study 
or that, and dab here and there into science or languages 


‘or whatever else tickles the fancy, but are compelled 


to exercise their powers right along a line that is natural; 
that is, the very first thing done by such a system of 
education is to show what a boy is good for. ‘This is 
precisely the thing not looked out for by our common 
schools. Many a boy gets through his collegiate course 
in a perfect daze as to what he ought to do and what he 
can do, Finally, he has to take up with such employment 
as he can catch on to, without special regard to his natural 
powers. 

Mr. Nelson tells us that pupils from abroad are ad- 
mitted and are boarded in a house that is matronized by 
one of the teachers. ‘‘Plain living and plenty of it’”’ is 
the rule, and not much evening study,—‘‘five hours is 
quite enough for the whole day.” On the farm of eighty- 
five acres crops of eatables are raised for home use and 
market. Houses are built for homesteads; and in this 
work the teachers and Mr. Nelson himself join hands 
with the pupils. 
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We confess that this looks to us like a very practical 
effort to equalize social conditions. It is named after 
Leclaire, a workman of France, who was born in 1801 
and died in 1872. He was a house painter by trade, 
and in 1842 he established a plan of profit-sharing with 
his employees. He thought a man would do better 
work and more of it if paid according to his skill and 
zeal. He found that by profit-sharing many of the men 
immediately spent their increased income in more ex- 
pensive living. As a consequence his establishment was 
modelled over into a Mutual Aid System. In this as- 
sociation the employees did not manage the business, 
but they received three-fourths of the profits. 


The Church and the World. 


Often one hears it said, by people who seldom or never 
darken the doors of the sanctuary, that the Church is a 
valuable institution, admirably adapted for the uses of 
women and children. To such minds it stands vaguely 
as a moral lighthouse to warn the young and feeble- 
minded off the rocks, while for the experienced man of 
large knowledge and ripe judgment its value is nil. 
That it keeps up the belief in spiritual verities, that it 
offers a way out of narrow materialism and selfish living, 
that it stimulates and feeds the soul by the noblest ideals, 
that it embraces, in fact, the soulful side of life and an- 
swers to the hunger and thirst after righteousness, is 
hardly taken into account by those who regard the Church 
as a good investment in raising the value of neighboring 
real estate and a moral kindergarten for the least in- 
telligent classes. 

This is not an imaginary picture. The material side 
of the Church bulks very large in the minds of some who 
join to get into the best social set or to extend their busi- 
ness relations among solid financiers. Consequently, it 
is well sometimes to ask what is the real relation of the 
Church to the world and the vital points of connection 
between the two. 

“In the world, but not of it,’ was the formula 
that for long ages seemed to describe the Christian 
Church and to define its position toward the great in- 
different, semi-hostile mass of human beings outside its 
fold. But the relation of Church and world has radically 
changed within the last century, until to-day we see 
the whole effort of the former directed toward driving a 
sharp wedge into the apathy of the masses and stimu- 
lating interest grown inert. Church walls and partitions 
must inevitably give way before the imperious demands 
of the neglected, we may say the forgotten classes, who 
are now awakening to the fact that they have souls to 
save and bodies to redéem, ‘The stunted, ignorant, de- 
graded people in factory and workshop, in mine, in a 
thousand loathsome abodes of toil, can justly bring 
their grievances home to the door of the Church and lay 
them there as a silent witness that it has not yet fulfilled 
its duty toward the world, and has a great task before 
it for man’s redemption. You will say the scores of nav- 
vies working in the railway cut, the hundreds of girls 
pouring at dusk out of the gates of the great mill, have 
not the trained intelligence to appreciate the sermon 
delivered in the Church only a stone’s throw from where 
they are wearing themselves out at joyless, soul-destroy- 
ing labor. 

Is there, then, no vital connection between the Church 
and the great factory? Are they separate entities al- 
ways to remain apart? How sad it seems, where the 
need is so great, the problem so overwhelming, for these 
lives that are sacrificed for the ease and joy and rest of 
those who live soft and know the delights of refinement 
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and leisure and ‘‘God’s good outdoors,’’ the blessing of 
sun, moon, and stars! 

Shall the Church always stand apart from the great 
lives of poorly paid industry, from the millions who live 
in the reek and grime of the slums and ghettos and dens 
and dives of our great cities? There are signs that the 
Church is awakening to its great privilege and oppor- 
tunity of reaching the people more largely than it ever 
has since the Middle Ages, when it was schoolmaster, 
asylum, and dispenser of dole to its dependent classes. 
No real church now dares to say that it is not of this 
world; for, if it is not, what is the value of its mission ? 
—not surely to those who need not to be saved and up- 
lifted. To the starving a tract or a sermon is a mockery 
of pabulum. 

There are thousands upon thousands asking for a 
day’s wage by which they may live less like dumb driven 
cattle and more like beings made in God’s image. A 
great work is cut out for the Church in reaching and 
raising these who are aliens and outcasts in the world. 

How shall it be done? By quickened hearts and 
consciences, by a new sense of moral responsibility, and 
new conceptions of the relation of the Church and the 
world, a new consecration to fact instead of theory, to 
reality instead of a false sense of security. The needs of 
the world are the opportunity of the Church, and a fresh 
spirit of devotion and enthusiasm will open the way for 
new methods of service. If the old means have been 
outworn and have proved ineffective, there are always 
new paths to be opened through the wilderness, fresh 
ground to be turned over in which lie millions of germs 
ready to spring up for the making of bread for human 
bodies and nourishment for human souls. 


Current Topics, 


At the beginning of a more fully equipped expedition 
to the North Pole than has ever before gone out of an 
American port, the steamship Roosevelt sailed from 
New York Harbor on last Sunday under the command 
of Commander Robert E. Peary, whose name is asso- 
ciated with the fascinating search of what hitherto the 
navigators of the world have found unattainable. The 
Roosevelt was especially constructed for the perilous 
voyage which lies before her. The vessel has been so 
designed as to meet the perils of the ice floes. The 
equipment of the ship is probably more complete than 
any that has ever been put on board an explorer’s vessel, 
and she carries a company of scientists and expert navi- 
gators. Commander Peary assured the Peary Arctic 
Club of New York, under whose auspices partly the ex- 
pedition was undertaken, that the Roosevelt may re- 
main amidst the ice fields of the north for three years, 
if the exigencies of his great undertaking should re- 
quire it. 

ed 

DETERMINED to effect a complete investigation of the 
conduct of American diplomatic affairs in Venezuela, the 
President on Tuesday of last week announced the ap- 
pointment of W. J. Calhoun of Chicago as a special com- 
missioner at Caracas. It will be the duty of Mr. Calhoun 
to ‘‘examine, although necessarily in a rather general 
way, into the complaints made by the American com- 
panies as to the conduct of the Venezuelan government, 
and report to the President exactly as to what the equities 
are in the cases.’’ The immediate occasion for the ap- 
pointment of the special commissioner may probably 
be found in the events that resulted in the dismissal of 
Mr. Bowen, formerly minister at Caracas, from the dip- 
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lomatic service recently by the President after an in- 
vestigation into the controversy between that diplomat 
and Francis B. Loomis, first Assistant Secretary of State. 


& 


AN indication of the attitude of labor toward the 
general problem of railroad rate legislation was furnished 
last week by the appearance of a delegation of one hun- 
dred railroad employees before Governor Deneen of IlIli- 
nois, to protest against a proposed reduction of freight 
tariffs in that State. William Clark, Grand Chief of 
Division No. 1, Order of Railway Conductors of Chicago, 
in presenting the plea of his associates, said: ‘‘We repre- 
sent, according to official reports, 105,000 employees of 
railroads, earning last year $70,000,000. Any reduction 
in the earning capacity of the railroads will be felt seriously 
by us and those dependent upon us, while the saving 
to freight shippers will be absorbed by those who gain 
the benefits, and the public will feel none of them.” 
The delegation declared that nothing should be done 
that might interfere with the chances of maintaining 
present wages. 

Bad 


DESPITE the vigorous opposition of the war party in 
Russia, the news came from St. Petersburg at the end 
of last week that M. -Witte, the president of the Council 
of Ministers, and a leader in the movement to avert the 
present war, had been appointed chief plenipotentiary 
for his government at the conference in this country 
next month. M. Witte’s appointment was taken as an 
indication of Russia’s sincerity in the forthcoming ne- 
gotiations, and of her desire to bring about the termina- 
tion of hostilities by the acceptance of such terms as the 
Japanese government may regard as satisfactory. Some 
significance is attached to the honor thus conferred 
upon a statesman whom, rightly or wrongly, public 
opinion outside of Russia regards as the friend of reform 
and che chief advocate of conservative liberalism in the 
internal affairs of the empire. 


ed 


WHILE preparations for the peace conference are being 
made at St. Petersburg, Tokyo, and Washington, the 
military operations in the field entered upon a new 
phase at the beginning of last week when official announce- 
ment was made of the occupation by the Japanese of 
Korsakovsk, on the island of Sakhalin, which Russian 
statesmen regard as being outside of the region of hos- 
tilities as outlined by the two belligerents shortly after 
the outbreak of the war, and acceded to by the powers 
in the interest of humanity. Sakhalin is not a part of 
the territory of which the continued occupation. by 
Russia served as the specific occasion for the opening 
of hostilities by Japan. There is reason to believe that 
Russian opinion regards the Japanese operations on the 
island with a resentment which may have a serious 
bearing on the attitude of the Russian negotiators at 
the conference, and upon the attitude of the Russian 
people toward their adversary. 


Sad 


A FORMAL meeting between King Oscar of Sweden 
and Kaiser Wilhelm on board the German imperial yacht 
Hohenzollern, off Gefle, Sweden, on last Thursday, 
gave color to the belief that negotiations are going on 
between. Stockholm and Berlin, with a view to the ex- 
ertion by Germany of pressure upon Norway in an effort 
to influence the final settlement of the controversy be- 
tween Norway and Sweden. Germany will be repre- 
sented before the end of this month by a force of thirty- 
one first-class warships in Swedish and Norwegian waters. 
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By special permission the German squadron will be ad- 
mitted to those ports which Sweden recently closed to 
foreign warships. The exact meaning of this demon - 
stration is, of course, a carefully guarded secret; but it 
is well known that the German emperor regards with 
keen relish the opportunity to become a factor in the 
dispute between Sweden and Norway. 


ad 


A PROFOUND impression has been produced in England 
by a recent declaration by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
in the House of Lords, that the military force of Great 
Britain is totally unfit to uphold that country as’ a first- 
class .power. Lord Roberts did not accuse the govern- 
ment of negligence, but severely attacked the people of 
England for what he regarded as their failure to appre- 
ciate the importance of a strong military armament. 
He took occasion to say that the armed forces of Great 
Britain as a body are now as absolutely unfitted and 
unprepared for war as they were when the conflict in 
South Africa broke out. In his opinion, the choice lay 
between conscription or some practical system of uni- 
versal training, and he argued emphatically that only 
by such means would it be possible for Great Britain to 
possess armed forces organized and trained to meet the 
demands of the empire in the event of war. 


& 


AN extraordinary argument for the maintenance of 
the present friendly relations between Great Britain and 
France was made on Wednesday of last week by M. 
Delcassé, former French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
the course of an interview published in the Gaulovs. 
“Tt is evident,’ the distinguished statesman is quoted 
as saying, ‘“‘that we could not leave open irritating con- 
troversies with Great Britain which might precipitate 
an armed struggle, for Great Britain holds indisputably 
the empire of the seas. For every warship we build she 
builds four or five. It is, therefore, well to accept these 
manifest facts and consider the value which British co- 
operation would give us in certain eventualities. The 
greatest intrinsic value of such co-operation would be 
the position in which it would place Germany, of being 
virtually unable to make war upon us.”’ 


Brevities, 


Good luck to Peary! 


Of Congregational churches there are now reported 
in the United States 5,919, an annual increase of 19 
churches. 


.The social scandals uncovered by the police of Phila- 
delphia were even more shocking than the political deals 
that have been frustrated. 


If external nature has power toinduce peaceful thoughts, 
the meeting-place of the Russian and Japanese pleni- 
potentiaries at Portsmouth, N.H., ought to assist them 
to arrive speedily at a happy conclusion. 


There is an almost humorous aspect in the statement 
made by the American Citizen that in the city of Boston 
there are 153 Sullivans holding public office and draw- 
ing $138,000 a year, while there are 107 Murphys draw- 
ing over $109,000 a year. 


The notion that part of human life may be described 
as sacred and another part of it as secular is at the root 
of all that pernicious confidence which on Monday morn- 
ing is felt by many a business man, who takes it for granted 
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that his religious duties were performed on Sunday and 
now he is in another world, where secular laws prevail 
and he can do as he pleases, so long as his acts are legal. 


Every creed, doctrine, ceremony, ritual, liturgy, 
sacrifice, or superstition, whether holy or savage, whether 
noble or debased, has come out of an effort to explain 
some fact of nature or human experience. When we 
sweep away all the explanations, the facts remain to be 
accounted for. Sometimes the new explanation and 
the new beliefs are no more desirable than those which 
they displaced. 


In the London Spectator there have appeared articles 
on social and other topics written by various writers. 
One of them charged that women had no sense of humor. 
A correspondent, thinking that these articles were all 
written by one person and that one a man, replied with 
some asperity, charging this writer with a total lack 
of the sense of humor. The editor gets his revenge 
neatly in saying that several persons were engaged in 
writing these articles, and that the one in question was 
a woman. Similar experiences make the episode seem 
to us very amusing. 


The New Revival. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The psychology of revivals has long needed an unbiassed 
and scientific discussion. Prof. Davenport of Hamilton 
College has given us an exposition that fairly meets 
the requirements of the case. Conservative and kindly, 
if not orthodox, the author has the scientific spirit so 
completely that his religious prejudices, or, we should 
rather say, biases, are unable to hinder him from a just 
consideration of facts. Following Dr. Bacon and others, 
he demonstrates that it is impossible to attribute to the 
Holy Ghost physical demonstrations associated with 
camp meetings and other revival assemblages. He quotes 
Darwin with approval, to show that, when the cerebro- 
spinal system is highly excited, nervous energy is gen- 
erated, and liable to expend itself out of control of the 
will, in channels of action most habitual to the subject. 
Sometimes relief takes the form of an uprush of sub- 
consciousness. ‘The skilful revivalist, he believes, em- 
ploys precisely the same methods as a skilful psycholo- 
gist, to play upon the conditions of the men and women 
before him. With few exceptions individual self-con- 
trol loses itself in a wave of emotion—either of fear or of 
joy. At such a time there is no possible influence for 
overmastering the auditors equal to that of preaching 
the wrath of God and the terrors of the law, including 
the doom of the unbeliever. He quotes the experience 
of Dr. Archibald Alexander, who found an audience 
caught away by the excitement of an incident which they 
attributed to supranatural interference. He quieted 
them with a hymn. Another is quoted, who, happen- 
ing to come within the religious excitement, found him- 
self shouting hallelujah at the top of his voice. Prof. 
Davenport frankly gives over to hypnotism a large share 
of what has been attributed to divine influence. 

Those who remember ‘‘The Flying Artillery,” who 
boasted their ability to convert a whole audience ‘‘in- 
side three hours,’ and in New York City at that, will 
appreciate the professor’s statement that the sheet anchor 
of personal liberty in a democracy is moderation of mind. 
‘‘The subliminal consciousness of primitive man still 
slumbers in our population,” and it should never be 
fanned into a blaze, and into dominance over reason, 
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by an authoritative but mistaken afflatus. The days of 
emotionally stampeding a town in the name of the Holy 
Ghost are passing away, just as the influence of stump 
oratory has gone down in political action. The passional 
in religion, he does not think, will ever be overcome. 
In the future as in the past, we shall be moved to action 
by aroused feelings. But there is an emotional philos- 
ophy and an emotional method which has had its day. 
The ‘‘twice-born people’? of Prof. James, with their 
visions, hallucinations, and sense of impotence in the 
hour of decision, is a human type, sure enough, but 
none the less needing the sunlight of full rational con- 
sciousness. We believe, with Dr. Davenport, that it 
is far easier to believe in a divine life and thought that 
is increasingly manifest in the whole process of mental 
evolution. ‘‘It is a grave error to think that you can 
touch the sensibilities alone, and have any appreciable 
effect on the conscience and character: you must touch 
the intellect as well, and primarily.”” We have followed 
Dr. Davenport sufficiently to show that his book is not 
merely an exposé of the extravagances associated with 
many revivals, but a thoroughly philosophic analysis 
of the subject in hand. The book is a fair summary of 
the conviction of our age, that the surrender of self, 
under religious impulses, is injurious to a wholesome 
religious experience. It may end in a very disastrous 
and incurable loss of rational self-control. 

The new evangelism places emphasis on religious teach- 
ing. A sound family religion furnishes the only basis to 
a healthy soul growth. It warns us to see to it that 
children are kept continuously under the most rational 
influences. Such teaching and training requires no cat- 
echism or abnormal experience to place the growing 
youth within the circle of God’s love. These views are 
meeting with acceptance, not only among independent 
thinkers outside the church, but among the leading oc- 
cupants of our pulpits. The lessons of the Welsh re- 
vival point in the same direction. The movement, which 
it was hoped would sweep over the whole world, has 
been sharply confined to a few districts. Even North- 
ern Wales has had few conversions. It is not necessary 
for us to repeat, what has often been said, that the day 
for Wesleys and Whitfields is past. The world does not 
go backward in intellectual and religious methods. 
Mr. Roberts himself seems at last to have become an 
illustrious victim, rather than a leader. His story of 
the case is that the Holy Spirit came to him one night, 
and he yielded his whole will to divine guidance. ‘‘He 
has led me as he will lead all who lean upon him. I 
know that the work which has been done through me 
is not due to any human ability. I believe that the 
world is upon the threshold of a great religious revival, 
and I pray daily that I may be allowed to help bring 
this about.’”’ It is not at all improbable that the world 
is on the eve of a revival, but of an undogmatic and 
rational sort. We believe that in the political and in 
the educational fields, as well as in the ordinary channels 
of life, ethics are greatly on the gain. The Springfield 
Republican, speaking of the effort to evangelize New 
York City, wisely says that ‘‘no sensational preaching 
of a hell and a heaven will any longer do for intelligent 
people. It thinks that the hell which has been preached 
is simply what the preacher would do with those who do 
not utter his shibboleth if he had power. ‘The elevation 
of humanity from its appetites, from its prejudices, 
from the slavery which tradition imposes, the help of 
the great brother Jesus toward the love of the Father,— 
these are the lines of true revivalism.”” It is not likely 
that any very extended revival will be heard from on 
any other basis. : 

CLINTON, N.Y, 
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Hymn of the City. 


The fathers built this city 
In ages long ago, 

And busy in its busy streets, 
They hurried to and fro; 

The children played around them 
And sang the songs of yore, 
Till, one by one, they fell asleep, 
To work and play no more. 


Yet still the city standeth, 
A hive of toiling men, 

And mother’s love makes happy home 
For children: now as then; 

O God of ages, help us 
Such citizens to be 

That children’s children here may sing 
The songs of liberty. 


Let all the people praise thee, 
Give all thy saving health, 
Or vain the laborer’s strong right arm 
And vain the merchant’s wealth. 
Send forth thy light to banish 
The shadows and the shame, 
Till all the civic virtues shine 
Around our city’s name. 


A commonweal of brothers, 
United, great and small, 
Upon our banner blazoned be. 
The Charter, ‘‘Each for all!” 
Nor let us cease from battle, 
Nor weary sheathe the sword, 
Until this city is become 
The city of the Lord. 
—W, G. Tarrant. 


From England. 


Meetings in metropolis, meetings in provinces, meet- 
ings down here and up there. Judging by outward ob- 
servation something is on foot, something attempted 
and about to be done. 

First came the tribes of soundly saved Unitarians up 
to great city to feed their faith in the usual anniversary 
way. One and all could testify, with thanksgiving, 
that they had been delivered from the power of the old 
adversary,—tradition. Never was a calmer, less fa- 
natical, or less emotional gathering. One brother, how- 
ever, I did hear roundly rating the managers of these 
yearly meetings for ‘‘everlastingly trotting out the 
same old stagers” to sit upon the platform and address 
what are still called the May Meetings, though held so 
late in June. He, at least, was emotional. ‘‘Who 
wants to come to hear these cut and dried responses to 
the cut and dried resolutions?’ he asked, with more 
than a slight touch of emotion. And it is true that at 
Essex Hall one knows pretty well what familiar dishes 
will be served and who will have been appointed to serve 
them, or, if he does not care to attend, has a comfortable 
sense that he has been so well fed on that same meat 
by those same venerable ‘‘old stagers’” that he may 
safely fast until another year. All will be summed up 
in this: an expression of interest in, a quick and abiding 
hope of, and a certain confident looking forward to an 
ultimate and abundant Unitarian crop. Now that all 
thoughtful men are coming round to see things as we 
see them, we must all the more vigorously cling to our 
denominational colors! 

This year my emotional, semi-revolutionary brother 
had to credit ‘‘the managers” with placing upon the 
platform two American ‘‘stagers,’’ or, more strictly 
speaking, an American and an Americanized stager. The 
first was Rev. F. L. Phalen of Worcester, and the second 
Rev. F. B. Mott, now the minister of our church at South- 
port. These men spoke with acceptance, with that 
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freshness as of the west wind that is always coming to 
us from your side of the Atlantic. Mr. Phalen presented 
the greetings intrusted to him by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Mr. Mott has learned in America 
the art of saying even a little thing with much emphasis, 
with so much forcefulness and enthusiasm, that it seems 
just like a large thing. He inspires one with a sense 
that there is nothing great and nothing small to the soul 
that is wide awake and feels at all. It is the prerogative 
of the American to ‘‘enthuse,’ and the Englishman 
makes himself interesting who clothes himself with that 
prerogative. All ears pricked up at these two men, 
even those that had lopped at solemn cut and driedness. 
Nothing, one is sure, lifts our London May Meetings 
above the ‘‘old stager’’ level like the foreign representa- 
tives attending them, especially if some of them hail 
from the United States of America. It is equally certain 
that ‘‘the managers’’—whoever they may be—always 
have great pleasure in according them the heartiest 
welcome, and, despite the youthfulness of the land 
whence they come, in placing them ‘‘in public on the 
stage.” 

Prof. Henry Jones was the Essex Hall Lecturer this 
year. What he said is now in the hands of the printer, 
and you may read it at some not distant day. He is 
well known as a philosophical thinker of depth and origi- 
nality. The desire was general to see and hear him, the 
more general perhaps that with his theme—the problem 
of personal immortality—he coupled the name of our 
great poets Tennyson and Browning. The hearing was 
as large as the capacity of Essex Hall, attentive and 
very appreciative. 

A notable feature of the Sunday School Association 
was the singing of an original hymn at its opening meet- 
ing written by its president, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, one of 
our best ministers in London, and the most poetic as 
well. He is to us here what Chadwick was or Hosmer is 
to you. Mr, Tarrant’s hymns get into use outside the 
denomination to which he is the most loyal. I enclose 
one which I came upon in a church not of our name. _Per- 
haps the Register may like to print it some,.day. It is 
called the ‘‘Hymn of the City.”’ 

The annual sermon was preached this year by Rev. 
J. Collins Odgers of Liverpool. No name is more honored 
in the fraternity of our churches than the name he bears, 
none more deservedly honored. It represents the best 
traditions and men of liberal English non-conformity. 
We have three living persons in one Odger’s trinity. 
One is this same Liverpool preacher, another is an Oxford 
professor, and the third is a king’s councillor. The 
latter is in constant demand when anything interestingly 
Unitarian is to be done. His sanction commends any 
undertaking. He might even say (judging from the 
frequent calls made upon him, to which he always gra- 
ciously responds) as Jesus said to his admiring friends, 
that ‘‘without me ye can do nothing.”’ His brother’s 
sermon this year was so acceptable to the Inquirer that 
it found room for the whole of it, while sometimes oc- 
casional preachers have to be content with short con- 
densations and abstracts in its columns. Many other 
good and acceptable things were spread upon the de- 
nominational table this year, which time and space 
would fail me were I to attempt to mention. Dr. Mellone 
laid wreaths upon the sepulchres of two prophets, Mar- 
tineau and F. W. Newman. Mr. Freeston of Essex 
Church, always happy and interesting, discussed the 
decline of interest in public worship, one of the phases 
of present-day religion or no religion. Postal Mission 
and Unitarian temperance had their innings. Then 
everybody went home to digest these things until another 
year comes round, 
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Since this metropolitan festival of the kingdom’s old 
and new stagers I have been to another assembly of our 
Latter Day men and women belonging to the provinces of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Some one has said that here 
in London individualism is the prominent feature of 
those who call themselves by the Unitarian name. “They 
are units,—Unit-Arians,—while in the stronghold of our 
liberal religion in the North there is much more co- 
hesion, good brotherly feeling, and personal sympathy 
between man and man. Up there, instead of being 
Unit-Arians, they are Unite-Arians. There is something 
in the saying. One cannot help feeling the different at- 
mosphere pervading gatherings of the faithful here and 
there, and not gatherings of the faithful only. The re- 
ligious, moral, and social life of the people is somewhat 
and perceptibly different. In London men, save for 
pecuniary or party considerations, do not readily com- 
bine. Even a co-operative store, if attempted by or 
for the common people, seems impossible,—ends in 
failure. In the northern towns and villages co-operation 
flourishes. People believe in it, and the co-operative 
store is often the best in even the small village. This is 
one instance of the difference that pervades the mind 
and the manners of men in different localities. You 
notice it in the greater homeliness and heartiness and 
humanness of the Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
people in general. They are blunt, but cordial; out- 
spoken, but kindly; look out for number one, but are 
quick to see what will at the same time be of use to the 
hindmost. 

Something of this I felt as I saw the people clasp each 
other by the hand and exchange greetings at Monton 
the other day. It was such a day, the best that June 
had brought. While the king of Spain was here, June 
behaved very badly, filled all the sky with clouds, and 
never allowed the sun to dispel the rain. But, his Span- 
ish majesty having gone, all became luminous and 
brilliant. These people were as glad as the day. Noth- 
ing of our London standing stiffly apart, nothing of our 
extreme propriety, but grouping themselves in friendly 
knots, and joining in happy conversation before entering 
the handsome church to which they had come. Our 
church at Monton is more beautiful and more richly 
adorned than any we can show in London. It might 
easily be mistaken for a parish church of the Established 
denomination. It is an edifice that of itself suggests 
what it was built for. It was well filled that beautiful 
day. Sweet and strong were the many full, rich voices 
lifted in congregational singing. Simple and earnest 
the prayer, and the familiar lessons from ‘‘ Bible old.” 
Then the event of the day, a sermon of fifty-four min- 
utes. On the previous day I had listened to one of forty- 
five minutes. It was excellent, but it had seemed long. 
This one did not seem long, not half so long as the other. 
It had that quality which allows no attention to the tick- 
ing of one’s watch. It was on the ‘‘Signs of the Times.” 
The assembly paid its preacher, Rev. J. J. Wright, the 
very rare compliment of asking him to allow it to publish 
it for general circulation at its own cost, not his. I 
am not sure that I remember another instance of this 
having been done. And it was done with even an eager 
unanimity. The treatment of the subject was less the 
giving of individual opinion by the preacher as to the 
signs that most perturb our times than the presentment 
of a certain consensus Of perception of many well- 
recognized thinkers as to what these ominous signs are, 
and how all earnest people, well wishers of their fellows, 
should govern and exert themselves to ward off the evils 
they so unmistakably portend. Not what the speaker 
discerned as the signs of the times, but what men of very 
diverse characteristics and fitness discern and proclaim 
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from the housetops, was the peculiar feature of this 
fifty-four minutes, and yet not too long, sermon. 

The day following the Monton Assembly I attended in 
Manchester a co-operative society to which I have be- 
longed since 1875. It is composed entirely of ministers. 
Year after year these have come together, looked into 
each other’s faces, and in the most fraternal way talked 
over how they could best provide for those years when 
little or no ministering to congregations can be done, or, 
im case no such years shall arrive, how their wives and 
children shall derive benefit when ‘‘the laborer’s task is 
o’er.”” Each contributes to a common fund, and in his 
old age receives from it, or, dying, knows that those 
dear to him will receive from it. In this we have a 
practical bond of union unlike and better than any other 
that I have known. Instances occur to me of members 
declining and departing from Unitarian persuasion, 
who yet were neither disfellowshipped or put at any dis- 
advantage. It is a large fellowship, though confined to 
the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire. It is a fellow- 
ship most free and most brotherly, exercising the business 
and the altruistic faculties of those who belong to it. 
Its affairs are carefully scrutinized at these annual meet- 
ings, and its dinners always pleasantly discussed. This 
year the last toast was ‘‘the health of our president,’’ 
Rev. S. Alfred Steinthal, the friend of liberty and right- 
eousness all the world over,—a toast we heartily drank 
in the song, ‘‘He is a jolly good fellow.” There were 
tears, not of sorrow, but of kindly feeling, in some eyes 
as we sang it right lustily. Sua 


A Burial at Sea, 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


Shortly after the steamer Main left Baltimore, June 
14, for Bremen, the passengers noticed a man who at 
once attracted their sympathy. He was from Cincinnati, 
and, with his wife and little boy, was returning to Ger- 
many. He was pale and weak, and we were not sur- 
prised to be told that he was incurably ill and was going 
back to die. But it was a shock to learn on the sixth 
day out that he had suddenly passed away. ‘The burial 
service was held at 9.30 P.M., on the main deck. As the 
passengers were gathering in the open space aft, sailors 
placed the bare bier, mounted on iron supports, across 
the space between the hatch and the rail. After some 
time the crowd divided, and the captain and officers 
marched in, accompanied by a detachment of sailors, 
and lined up on either side of the bier. ‘The sailors had 
placed thereon a stretcher bearing a long bundle cov- 
ered by a United States flag. Rev. J. W. Dobias, of the 
Bohemian Presbyterian Church, Omaha, then announced 
that we had gathered for the burial of our fellow-passenger 
William Klosterman, and that the services would begin 
with ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ which all were asked 
to sing, both in German and in English. The trumpeter 
stepped out and led. Two verses were sung, the voices 
of many men giving a strong body of sound. The whole 
space was enclosed above and on one side by canvas, so 
that we seemed to be in a large room rather than in the 
open air. Through the opening along the starboard 
side we looked into the black night over the tumbling 
waves, as if into the very mystery of death. Rev. J. W. 
Sumwalt of the Methodist Church in Baltimore offered 
prayer in English. Rev. E. Vanek of the Bohemian 
Presbyterian: Church, Baltimore, read the Scripture 
selection in German. The writer gave the address, 
repeating also Mr. Chadwick’s hymn, ‘‘It singeth low in 
every heart.’’ A prayer in German was given by Rev. 
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J. W. Dobias, and then a quartette of men, standing upon 
the hatch behind, sang, ‘‘Wo findet die Seele die Heimat, 
die Ruh.” Rev. V. Vanek read the committal service 
in German, and, after appropriate music by the orchestra, 
the benediction was pronounced by Rev. E. T. Mowbray 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Hagerstown, Md. A 
signal was given to the captain that the service was 
concluded. The chief engineer stepped forward and 
saluted the captain, thus notifying him that the engines 
were stopped. The flag was removed from the bier, 
disclosing another flag wrapped closely about the body. 
This flag was loosened at head and feet and along the 
side by officers and sailors. The bier was turned and 
carried closer to the rail, parallel with it. The first 
officer drew down a rope which was turned once around 
the awning rail above, and tied it at the foot under the 
flag. A rope at the other end was in like manner tied 
about the body. ‘The sailors, standing along the sides, 
reaching underneath the flag, then tenderly lifted the 
body, which for the first time disclosed its form tightly 
sewed up in canvas, and laid it along the rail. We were 
afterward told that four long pieces of iron were within 
the canvas. The body was then lowered slowly from 
beneath the flag which was retained. As the ropes de- 
scended, in a second they inclined strongly aft, showing, 
what in the darkness no one could see, that the waters, 
the vessel not having lost headway, had seized their bur- 
den. The ropes were released. Rapidly they were slid 
over the rail, the ends disappeared. Two Bengal lights, 
one white, one red, the company’s colors, held at some 
distance apart by sailors, sent a dazzling glare down over 
the swelling and tossing waves. If the burial had been 
in the day-time, the flag would have been lowered, and 
the burning of the lights was the equivalent token of 
honor, The engines had stopped at ten o’clock. They 
started again at three minutes past ten. The moments 
seemed hours. The captain turned away. Officers, 
men, and people slowly found their way forward, some 
passing through the passage-way of the staterooms on 
the main deck, others pressing up the steps back to the 
promenade deck. Almost all, returning to their places, 
carried the unequalled solemnity of the event. The first 
officer, hearing a violinist in one of the saloons, forbade 
him, saying it was not a time for playing. ‘The tears in 
his eyes during the service showed the reality of his 
feeling. The usual band and orchestral music during 
day and evening had been omitted. For the remainder 
of the evening there was quiet, and in every group the 
impressiveness of the service formed the topic of con- 
versation. What thoughts ushered in sleep that night 
need not be interpreted. 


Jesus and his Brethren. 


BY RABBI J. LEONARD LEVY, D.D. 


That many Jews object to the use of the name of Jesus 
in Jewish houses of worship; that among ultra-orthodox 
persons the custom often prevails of erasing his name from 
the printed book; that some would even go so far as to 
refuse to pass a church; that such prejudices should exist 
among some Jews, alas! is due to experiences related in 
the pages of history,—experiences which are written in 
the life-blood of a persecuted people oppressed by those 
who claimed to be followers of the man who is worthy 
of all praise, but whose name became identified with the 
horrible outrages perpetrated by inhuman fiends. For 
more than fifteen hundred years the followers of Jesus 
malevolently oppressed the Jews. The unfortunate 


people, in all Christian lands, were opposed, oppressed, - 
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and outraged. Their weakness afforded them no pro- 
tection, the paucity of their numbers was no shield. 
Learning, dignity, virtue, age, youth, innocence, sex, 
wealth, poverty, favors rendered, services tendered,— 
nothing acted as a safeguard to this people wherever 
they dwelt in Christian lands. 

Name to me any country in Europe in which the Jews 
lived under Christian governments, and I will name for 
you a people which, at some time or other, did evilly 
despite the Jews and visited upon them all the horrors 
of inquisition chambers, or brutally afflicted them with 
murder, robbery, pillage, ay, and worse. And, as if 
this was not enough, the persecutors villanously prac- 
tised forced conversion on little Jewish children who 
knew not why they were taken from their mother’s arms 
and from under the father’s roof. The refinement of 
cruelty was this; for it not only meant robbery, but, 
more brutal still, it meant the turning of the child’s 
heart away from the parent, the perversion of natural 
affection. I call to witness to-day such names as the 
Crusades, when Christian armies wallowed in Jewish 
blood, and such cities as Madrid, Seville, and Toledo, 
Prague, and Worms, and Paris, and London, and York, 
as recalling scenes of Christian hate manifested toward 
the people of which Jesus was a member. 

The story of Jewish martyrdom for fifteen hundred 

years rivals even the saddest detail of the life story of 
this young Nazarene. All that the bitterest opponent 
of the Jews has portrayed as the sufferings of Jesus 
occurred in the most intensified form, again and again, 
in the case of myriads of Jews. They were treated as 
outcasts; they were derided; they were hated and 
hunted in every Christian country of Europe in which 
they lived. Could one rightfully expect, I ask, that a 
people who had been long taught that religion demanded 
the practice of justice and mercy, should love to hear the 
name of a member of their own community when that 
name had been associated in their sad experiences, not 
with justice and mercy, but with the brutality and 
savagery of his followers? Can one rightly expect the 
Jews to respect the name which has been, dishonored by 
those who have invoked it for centuries? Can one 
rightly expect Jews to honor and revere the name of 
the Nazarene when, during so many sad centuries, it 
has been employed to ostracize, to oppress, and to over- 
throw them? ‘The prejudice of my people against using 
the name of Jesus finds valid historic support in the 
past. The Easter bells, which rang out the announce- 
ment of the resurrection of Jesus, only too often sounded 
the death-knell of the Jews, while they who, in the morn- 
ing, worshipped the risen Jew, during the afternoon and 
evening immolated at the shrine of hate the very breth- 
ren of the Jew they worshipped. 
’ You cannot make these persecuted brethren feel other 
than that there is an intimate association between the 
name of Jesus and their sufferings. Such a feeling is 
natural, and it will disappear whenever the followers of 
Jesus, true to his spirit, manifest the peace and good 
will which he desired to exist on earth. 

But as for us, who live in a free land and in an age of 
enlightenment, such prejudices should find no lodgment 
in our minds or hearts. The time has come when we, 
with our broader opportunities and our higher outlook, 
should view this matter aright. We must be prepared 
to proclaim Jesus as our brother before all the world. 
We must acknowledge him as one of the great spiritual 
leaders of Israel. We must place him where he belongs 
as a member of the synagogue which, as a Jew, he never 
rejected, and which, as a Jewish institution, never re- 
jected him. We must make it clear that it is not to the 
young Jew Jesus to whom we take exception, but to 
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the inhuman brutality displayed by his followers in 
other lands and times; to the claims which theologians 
have made for him which, could he now speak, he would 
be the first to deny; and to the title ‘‘Christ,’’ which 
means the Messiah promised by the Old Testament, and 
which in this sense cannot justly be applied to him. 

It is useless for Jewish parents to object to the spread 
of the knowledge of the position of many reform Jews 
on this important question. It is worse than useless: 
it is criminal. We are surrounded by tens of millions 
of Christian people. Our children associate with Chris- 
tian children, see around them celebrations Christian in 
character, witness the observance of Christian Sabbath 
and holidays, and on all sides notice Christian churches. 
Modern art abounds in illustrations of scenes of Chris- 
tian experiences, and the printer’s presses turn out daily 
volumes and pamphlets dealing with Christian thought 
and ideas. As self-respecting Jews and as loving parents, 
we owe it to ourselves and our children that our position 
with regard to our brother of Nazareth be made clear. 
The time has gone by when ancient prejudices, however 
naturally produced, should sway us. We must discuss 
the questions associated with the name of Jesus, not 
that we are likely to accept him as God incarnate or as 
one of the persons of a triune God, but in order that our 
children shall not believe that we consider ourselves the 
rejected and accursed of God, in order that We may 
lodge our protest against myths which pass current for 
truths. We can say to the world that we cheerfully 
respect and honor our brother, the Jewish teacher of 
Nazareth, as one of the glorious lights shed upon a dark- 
ened world by the very persecuted and denied Jewish 
people. I believe that such an attitude may tend to 
influence vast numbers in their endeavor to find a rational 
religion. 

As one of our illustrious brethren, we listen to his words 
and accord them, wherever we agree with them, the meed 
of our respect. We must not be prejudiced against a 
truth because it was wttered by Jesus. It were childish, 
silly, to reject a truth because uttered by one whom we 
do not accept as our personal leader. Suppose I came 
to you this morning with a sublime parable which fell 
from the lips of Rabbi Jeshua ben Joseph. Would you 
not welcome it? Suppose I reported to you a few beau- 
tiful moral precepts uttered by this same Rabbi Jeshua 
ben Joseph. Would you not approve them? Let me 
repeat a few of such ethical teachings which fell from 
the lips of such a one. For example: ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted. Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called sons of God.” 

Such teachings would commend themselves to you 
immediately when announced in the name of Rabbi 
Jeshua. Why should not these spiritual gems be equally 
acceptable when they are announced in the Hellenized 
name of Rabbi Jeshua, which is Jesus? For Jeshua, the 
Hebrew name, becomes Jesus in Greek; and, if words 
uttered by Rabbi Jeshua are admirable and worthy of 
our respect, why should they not be equally desirable 
when pronounced by the same party whose name is 
spelt slightly differently? Surely the change of name 
does not produce a change in the moral value of the 
teachings he announced. I hold in my hand a book en- 
titled ‘‘Rabbi Jeshua.’’ It appeared in England in my 
student days and created quite a stir. Were I to hand 
a book thus entitled to an orthodox friend, he would 
probably not object to reading a biographical sketch of 
a great rabbi. Would he be equally willing to read 
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that book if he knew that Rabbi Jeshua was Jesus of 
Nazareth? And yet both names signify the same per- 
son. To my mind it is petty to permit such a line of 
demarcation as a Hebrew or a Greek name to prevent us 
studying a noble Jewish life, listening to inspiring teach- 
ings, and learning high moral lessons from a noble ex- 
emplar. 

Let me give an illustration from the world of art which 
will help to render my position very clear. A little time 
ago a dear friend of mine, Mr. Max Rosenthal of Phila- 
delphia, painted a picture called ‘‘Jesus at Prayer.” I 
had the good fortune to see it when on exhibition recently 
in Pittsburg. More powerfully than ever I can hope to 
do the gifted artist has placed on canvas the Jewish 
Jesus of whom I have to-day spoken. Gazing upon that 
brilliant piece of artistic work, I saw the master’s por- 
traiture of a Rabbi Jeshua ben Joseph. The back- 
ground of the picture is gray and dull. A city is ob- 
served on the hill-top. An olive-tree suggests the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem, and the growing light perceived 
in the rear of the city announces the dawn of day. In 
the centre of the canvas is the figure of a man upon 
whose hands and head are the phylacteries and whose 
body is gracefully draped with the Tallith, the praying- 
scarf with its broad white and blue stripes and four 
fringes. The Talmud had ruled that the morning prayer 
should be offered ‘‘when one can distinguish between 
white and pale blue.’”” The expression of the devotee 
is one suggesting soulful prayer springing from a soul 
stirred by the angels of faith and hope and love, and 
from a heart which had been touched by the sorrows 
and struggles of others as well as by its own troubled 
experiences. Mr. Rosenthal has placed on the canvas 
for the first time the portraiture of an imaginary Jesus 
as he probably appeared in prayer, wearing the religious 
emblems of his faith and attired as were all Jews of that 
period. The artist explained to me that he had seen 
pictures of an Italian Jesus, a Spanish Jesus, a German 
Jesus, an English Jesus: for the first time the world may 
now look upon a representation of a Jewish Jesus,—a view 
presented to mankind on the seventieth birthday of the 
artist. 

Mr. Rosenthal has done in the world of art what we 
must do in the realm of religion. He has artistically 
suggested the reconciliation which some reform Jews 
have long advocated. We must recognize Jesus as a 
Jewish teacher. The world must announce that he 
whom it calls the ‘‘Christ”” was a Jew. And moreover, 
if we are ready to acknowledge that Jesus must not be 
held responsible for the brutal persecutions of the Jews 
conducted by those who have been untrue to his char- 
acter, the world must likewise reconstruct some of its 
opinions. It must remember that if Judas, who betrayed 
him, was'a Jew, then Paul, who preached him, was also 
a Jew. If a Jewish mob, consisting of a mere handful, 
called for his crucifixion, it was Jews who first acknowl- 
edged him as a master. If it was Jews who left him to 
die, it was also Jews who tenderly conducted the last sad 
rites for him, who provided for him the historic grave 
which figures so largely in the Easter celebration. The 
world must remember, too, that throughout the long 
centuries since his death it was always supposed Chris- 
tians who bitterly and outrageously oppressed the Jews, 
so that hundreds of thousands repeated the dying words 
of one Jew, ‘‘Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.”’ 

If the world desires to honor Israel by celebrating 
the resurrection of one of our noblest brothers, so let it 
be. We have a right to ask that his spirit should rule 
his followers, and that his life should be their example. 
But the world must cease harping on an isolated text 
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on which it bases our responsibility for events of nine- 
teen centuries ago. The longer I live, the more clearly 
I see that the crucifiers of Jesus did not live in Palestine 
ages ago. They live in modern cities. They say, ‘‘Lord, 
Lord!” but they deny him by their daily experiences, 
they crucify him by refusing to act as he would have 
his followers act. The supposed resurrection of this 
master in Israel is said to have occurred more than eigh- 
teen centuries ago. In the mean time, however, he has 
been buried beneath prejudices, creeds, dogmas, miracles, 
and superstitions. His true resurrection will take place 
whenever the world recognizes the truth concerning him, 
when Jew and non-Jew will acknowledge that Jesus 
was a Jew, a great teacher in Israel, a leader of men, 
a spiritual guide worthy of respect and imitation at the 
hands of all who admire self-sacrifice and appreciate the 
efforts of the martyrs who served their fellow-men wisely 
and well. 
PITTsBURG, PA. 


Tolstoy’s Religion. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


One of the most remarkable men now living is the 
great Russian reformer and ethical teacher, Leo Tol- 
stoy, of whom it may probably be justly said that his 
influence is world-wide. He is a bold and uncompro- 
mising thinker, one of those men who are not directed 
in their opinions by tradition or established beliefs. 
His beliefs are of great interest because of this uncom- 
promising character of his manner of dealing with cur- 
rent ideas and practices. All the more is this true be- 
cause he is a Russian who is in opposition to all the 
established purposes and methods of the ruling class 
in his own country. Not less worthy of consideration 
is the fact that he vigorously opposes the conclusions 
of modern science, both as to its methods and its results. 

In order to understand Tolstoy it must not be for- 
gotten that he is a Russian, and that he lives in a 
scientific age. These two facts influence in greater or 
lesser degree much that he has to say on ethical and 
religious questions. While he opposes science, he has 
been largely affected by it, even if only in the way of 
opposition to its teachings. More deeply than he real- 
izes, however, his thought has been modified by the 
scientific spirit of the time. While he strongly and even 
bitterly criticises Russian politics and religion, he jis 
through and through of the Slav type of mind; and 
Russian institutions and life have had a profound ef- 
fect in shaping his reform methods and spirit. 

Of Tolstoy, as of Emerson, it may be said that he has 
no philosophy; and yet, in order to understand Tol- 
stoy, as to understand Emerson, it must be recognized 
that he is an idealist. He is indifferent to the physical, 
material, and economic side of life. What he cares for 
is spiritual reality, the world of the soul or mind. He 
uses the word ‘“‘reason”’ to describe what he regards 
as fundamental, and what that word represents to him 
he emphasizes in the manner of all idealists. He fre- 
quently uses the phrase ‘‘reasonable consciousness” 
to identify what is essential in the nature of man, and 
that part of him which alone needs attention and cul- 
tivation. 

Tolstoy says that reason cannot be defined, but that 
there is nothing we can know with more certainty. It 
determines all else that we can know, knowledge of it 
precedes every truth, and all our wisdom is determined 
by its universal laws. In the form of ‘‘reasonable con- 
sciousness” it is an immediate perception of universal 
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welfare or of the being and nature of God. This recog- 
nition of the immediateness of reason or spiritual in- 
sight makes Tolstoy a mystic,—a fact which must be 
taken into account in any attempt to understand much 
of his teaching. His scorn for creeds, rites, holy books, 
and religious appliances of all kinds is to be interpreted 
from this pont of view. 

The creed of Tolstoy may be fairly well defined when 
it is said that he is a theist, a Christian, and a believer 
in immortality. As an idealist and a mystic, it is nat- 
ural that he should not recognize any of the anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of God. He regards God as 
a spiritual father, but not as a being of material form, 
a great autocratic law-giver, or even as a creator in any 
physical sense. In a word, Tolstoy does not accept 
the traditional or churchly conception of God, but one 
that has been largely transformed by modern thought 
and spiritual convictions. This God is known by an 
immediate revelation of himself to the individual con- 
sciousness, reason and love serving as the agents of this 
personal communion. 

What Tolstoy has chiefly aimed to do is to restore 
Christianity to the form in which it was lived by Jesus. 
He has wholly broken with the church conceptions of 
Christ, as he has with the Christianity that is embodied 
in ecclesiastical institutions. To the churchly Chris- 
tian it may seem that he has discarded all that is essen- 
tial in Christ’s teachings. Such doctrines as those of 
the Trinity, incarnation, atonement, supernatural birth, 
resurrection, and many others he rejects as mere super- 
stitions of a past age. To one who visited him two or 
three years ago he spoke of Christ as ‘‘the last great 
superstition.’’ He declared in unmistakable terms that 
Christ is divine and inspired as all great teachers are 
divine and inspired. No one can read attentively Tol- 
stoy’s writings, however, without recognizing the pro- 
found reverence he has for Jesus, and the unqualified 
degree in which he accepts his fundamental ethical 
teachings. He rejects wholly what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘‘the extra-faith’’ that has gathered about the 
person and teachings of Christ, but he accepts in the 
most loyal manner the simple, spiritual doctrines of the 
Judean reformer. 

The remarkable spiritual transformation which took 
place in Tolstoy’s life when he was about fifty years 
old, and which he has described in ‘‘My Confession,”’ 
was the result of his reading of the Gospels. As he 
describes his beliefs in ‘‘My Religion,” it is not difficult 
to see that he rejects the doctrinal and metaphysical 
phases of Christianity in the manner of a mystic, and 
that he retains only what commends itself to him for 
its practicability and its immediateness. It is useless 
to ask Tolstoy to give any more definite reason why he 
repudiates this and appropriates that. In such mat- 
ters he is a law to himself, as all mystics are. He takes 
what has an affinity for his own mind, and he scornfully 
turns aside from all else. 

It has been many times said of Emerson that he does 
not believe in and teach immortality. The same state- 
ment has beea made of Tolstoy by those familiar with 
his writings, and for the same reason. On the other 
hand, it may be justly said of both of these men that 
they do not believe in anything else than the indestructi- 
bility of the soul. They do not offer the traditional and 
conventional reasons for their faith. They would both 
say with Margaret Fuller, ‘‘I know that I am immor- 
tal.’ No argument, no reasoning on the subject, is 
at all helpful. The spiritual nature assures itself of 
its own ineradicability. This faith comes as an insight, 
as an assurance of ‘‘reasonable consciousness,’’ as an 
affirmation of the spiritual nature. This immediate- 
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ness of knowledge cannot be enlarged or made more 
assuring by philosophy or science. What the soul 
knows the Church cannot create or enlarge. 

Such are the religious beliefs of Tolstoy, as they grow 
out of his idealism and his mysticism. He has many 
affinities with such thinkers as Emerson, Whitman, 
Browning, Carlyle, and Maeterlinck. He is no copyist, 
however, and no repetition of others’ thoughts are to 
be found in his works. He is of great interest because 
he has thought out the modern problems for himself 
in a manner distinctive and original. If he agrees with 
Emerson, Maeterlinck, or any one else, it is because 
he accepts the same fundamentaljphilosophy, has the 
same view-point, and starts with the same primary 
assumptions. 

What is most significant in- Tolstoy’s teachings are 
his ethical and practical conclusions. HisZ philosophy 
is to be taken into account only because it serves to in- 
terpret his ideas on government, war, personal duty, 
and the conduct of life. He is a thorough-going indi- 
vidualist, as his philosophy would indicate: indeed, 
he has been often rightfully described as an anarchist 
in his conception of Church and State. He has no faith 
in institutions, but only in the free activity of the truly 
religious man or woman. His absolute confidence in 
the inward guidance every Christian may obtain has 
led to his criticism of all governments as tyrannical and 
oppressive. He finds the remedy for every kind of gov- 
ernmental and social evil in religion, not in socialism, 
municipal reform, government ownership, or any other 
kind of change in the social mechanism. To him these 
would be merely outward, mechanical, institutional, 
and therefore ineffective. Any genuine reform must 
come about by a change in the individual motives, a 
transformation of life-purposes or the creation of a new 
heart within by the process of spiritual leavening. 

It is not necessary to give emphasis to Tolstoy’s teach- 

ings in favor of non-resistance, the abolition of war, 
the abandonment of luxury, abstinence, human equal- 
ity, and many other radical social changes; for these 
are all involved in his primary doctrines. Fundamental 
to all these is his religious or Christian position, which 
brings the soul into immediate contact with God, and 
repudiates all that is not in harmony with that relation- 
ship. 

As a Christian, a believer in God, as he has been re- 
vealed in the gospel of Christ, Tolstoy magnifies above 
everything else the need of brotherhood. While ‘Tol- 
stoy accepts the same philosophy of the individual and 
society as the anarchist, he is a convinced and enthusi- 
astic teacher of altruism. He does not merely accept 
altruism as an ethical conviction and motive, but he has 
sought to live it as few men ever have done. To him 
it is not doctrine, but life. It must not be preached, 
but practised. That he has not always been wise and 
consistent in his attempts at living what he believes, 
he would be first of all men to assure us; but it has been 
an inherent part of his ethical system that life must be 
always in harmony with belief, as far as possible. Not 
least important of his demands upon our age has been 
his call to the Christian churches to make life one with 
profession. Whatever one may think of his teaching 
as a whole or in its details, it cannot be denied that he 
has been a great force for honesty of belief, fidelity of 
life, and brotherly regard for all men. We need the in- 
spiring ethical demand he has made upon us, and not 
the less do we need the severity of his criticism of modern 
life and its limitations. 

What has been written here is interpretation, and 
not defence. Tolstoy belongs to his own country and 
time. He is not wise above all the men who have lived, 
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but not for that reason is he to be scorned or rejected. 
We may not accept his philosophy or feel convinced 
that his high individualism is justified or stand ready 
to approve his scorn of institutions, but the ethical pas- 
sion of the man may grip us with a great conviction and 
approval. He is a master we cannot afford to turn from 
without listening attentively to every word he has to 
say to us; for in him we find, as in few others of our day, 
a great soul that has faced without flinching the spirit- 
ual destiny of man. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass. 
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Che Pulpit. 
“Why do the Wicked Prosper?” 


BY REV. W. L. CHAFFIN. 


Wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper?—JEREMIAH 
xi. I: 
“21. What a feeling of fellowship and sympathy with 
this ancient prophet of Israel it gives us to hear him in 
the old time he lived in asking the same question that 
puzzles so many minds down to this day! It was as 
sore a point with him as with later men to see the wicked 
prosper while the righteous were in misery. Jeremiah 
could not solve the problem, and gaveit up. Job wrestled 
manfully with the same difficulty without complete suc- 
cess. The psalmist Asaph, in the seventy-third psalm, 
reasons at length about it, and suggests a solution, but 
an inadequate one. He says he has seen the wicked 
‘‘full of ease and increased in riches, whose eyes stood 
out with fatness, and who had more than heart could 
wish. But as for me,’’ he complained, ‘‘though I have 
washed my hands in innocency, I am chastened every 
morning and plagued all the day long’’; and the strain 
on his faith was almost too much for him to bear. The 
best he can say is that, if the wicked have a good time 
now, and the righteous a hard time now, the tables will 
soon be turned, and God will punish the wicked and 
reward the good,—an answer valid only to a believer in 
immortality, as Asaph probably was not. 

So to this very day people are asking this same old 
question, ‘‘Why do the wicked prosper?’”’ I called once 
upon a parishioner who lived in a humble home close by 
two large, fine houses that had been built by the profits 
of illegal rum-selling, and this fact awakened bitter and 
sceptical complaint in my friend’s heart. ‘‘Why,”’ she 
asked me, ‘‘do the good suffer, while the wicked are at 
ease? Why must deserving persons toil hard, suffer pri- 
vation and hardship, and barely pay their way, while 
others by mere accident of fortune, or even by dishonest 
means and actual knavery, have plenty of money and a 
good time of it? Why, in a world asswmed to be governed 
by infinite justice and goodness, are not life’s rewards 
meted out according to the well or ill deserving of people ? 
God could have it otherwise if he wished. Is it, then, 
because he does not care?’ Let us not try to answer 
these important questions by an appeal to faith,—ze., 
by begging the question. I am confident that, if we deal 
frankly and thoroughly with the problem, we shall find 
an answer that will satisfy our reason and moral sense. 
At least I shall make the attempt. 

II. And, first of all, let us understand the exact 
facts that prompt this troublesome question, and the 
exact nature of the problem itself. Persons usually ask, 
‘“Why do the wicked prosper?” in such a way as to 
imply that the prosperity of the wicked is a general and 
admitted fact. But it is not so; and my first answer to 
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the question, ‘‘Why do the wicked prosper?” is that 
they do not prosper—as a rule. The rule is the other 
way. ‘The rule is that, in the long run, it is the upright 
who prosper, even in material things. I allow for all 
exceptions,—for wholesale stealing, or for occasional 
success in dishonest and unprincipled ways. But in 
the large majority of cases what is fairly called success 
depends upon business ability, honesty, integrity, and 
faithful industry ; and the natural tendency of dishonesty, 
unfaithfulness, and rascality is to end in failure. 

To test the truth of my statement as to the exceptional 
character of the ‘‘prosperity of the wicked,’> suppose 
that in imagination you divide the inhabitants of your 
community, or any community, so far as you know them, 
into good and bad, and you will at once see that the 
average measure of success is far greater on the side of 
the good than on that of the bad. On one side of your 
imaginary line are the intemperate, the immoral, the 
shiftless, and on the other you have good habits, industry, 
greater average intelligence, and other qualities favor- 
able to success. Righteousness, which means obedience 
to God’s laws, is a means of success, because it promotes 
health, prevents a waste of energy in sinful ways, favors 
cheerful activity, and inspires the confidence of men. 
But unrighteousness has the opposite tendency. All 
physical disobedience impairs our powers, and misconduct 
and sin forfeit confidence, introduce discord into the 
heart, and are unfavorable to the cheerful, harmonious 
exercise of all our faculties. And what is this but es- 
tablishing in a general way, at the very outset of our 
inquiry, the truth that the laws and conditions of life 
do discriminate between the good and the bad, and in 
favor of the former? The rule, then, is that the righteous 
prosper rather than the wicked. And this is because 
God has made the world so. I ask you, then, to bear in 
mind the very exceptional character of the ‘‘prosperity 
of the wicked.’’ We must do this in order not to ex- 
aggerate, as nearly every one does exaggerate, the diffi- 
culty of the problem we are considering. 

III. But what shall we say about the admitted ex- 
ceptions to this rule? Whatever their proportion to 
the rest, they are many in the aggregate,—cruel power 
sometimes on the throne, and setting its heel on the good; 
the slave sometimes a Christian and his master a scoundrel ; 
the honest man’s property filched away by a sharper; 
poor widows bewailing the loss of money on which the 
defaulter lives at ease, or appears so to live, in Canada; 
the people overtaxed, while municipal rings grow fat and 
insolent; Dives feasting, while honest Lazarus lies sick 
at his gate; misfortunes overtaking some of the best 
persons, while prosperity smiles upon some of the worst; 
material blessings distributed with absolute indifference 
to the moral character and deserts of those who receive 
and enjoy them. ‘‘Why is it,” it is asked, ‘‘that such 
things can be if a just and good God is the author of life 
and has any interest in human welfare?” 

IV. Now this question assumes that material success 
ought to bear a strict relation to the moral worth of per- 
sons, that prosperity should not crown the efforts of the 
wicked, that business success should come only to good 
men, and only failure should attend the efforts of the 
bad. The coveted prizes of life—+z.e., money, professional 
success, honor, preferment, houses and lands, health, 
pleasure—should, it is assumed, be given to the good 
because they are good, and withheld from the bad be- 
cause they are bad. 

Of course it is evident that this is not the providential 
arrangement under which we now live. The law now 
operating is that material success shall depend upon in- 
telligence, skill, business capacity, energy, industry, 
determined and persevering effort. Those who have 
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these qualities and make the most of them gain the 
material blessings striven for. The question of character 
is only indireetly related to the case. God sends the 
sunshine and rain to just and unjust alike. But the 
objector thinks he could improve upon this plan. He 
would have men rewarded not according to their ability 
and effort, but according to their goodness. The best 
men should have the most, the worst men the least. 

But suppose we test this principle by applying it to a 
specific case, and see if it commends itself to common 
sense or even to justice. Two farmers live side by side, 
the one a good man, the other a bad man. Now by this 
new plan of providence their crops are not to be pro- 
portioned to the intelligence they use and the labor they 
expend, but rather to their character; and so the good 
man has an hundred-fold harvest, the bad man thirty- 
fold. ‘The good farmer’s hens lay an egg every day, or, 
if he is very good, two; but the bad farmer’s hens lay 
but seldom. Drought, frost, canker worm, and potato 
bugs skip the good man’s fields and play havoc with his 
bad neighbor’s. Fortune attends one throughout, mis- 
fortune the other, although the bad man may have 
worked harder and more intelligently than the other. 
But does this seem a wise plan or even a just one? Such 
applications of the principle will show that the law of 
practical, material cause and effect ought to rule; that 
the prize justly belongs to the fastest runner rather than 
to the best man; that knowledge belongs to the hardest 
student rather than to the most amiable; that success is 
actually deserved by those who earn it by their ability, 
their energetic, intelligent effort, irrespective of their 
personal character. 

Try to imagine what would happen if this law, that 
success depends upon intelligence, energy, toil, were to 
be given up in favor of the plan of distributing material 
blessings in accordance with the moral character and 
worth of men. It would cut the sinews of enterprise, 
because then not enterprise, but only character, is to 
meet with success. For self-discipline, for the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and practical powers, and for 
scientific and material achievements which promote real 
progress, men need the incentive of reward for exertion; 
and there would be no such incestive if intelligence, 
skill, and hard toil had no reward unless allied with 
goodness. The principle would be harmful in its practical 
results; for faculty and energy would have no motive 
for exertion, and would lie dormant. 

But some may think that, surely, moral ends would be 
better secured by dividing material blessings according 
to character, giving more to the good and less to the 
bad, because then goodness would have such a sure and 
palpable reward. The reason given to prove the case 
seems to me to disprove it. So far as men are good for 
the sake of reward, so far goodness ceases to be goodness 
and becomes mere utility or even selfishness. It is an 
essential element of goodness that it shall be loved for 
its own sake, and not conceived of as a means of filling 
your purse and owning a big house and living in luxury. 
What do we: think of the obedience of a child whose 
compliance with parental commands and wishes is bar- 
gained for and bought by gifts of candy? And that is 
precisely what rewarding goodness with material blessings 
would mean. The brightest crown—that of disinterest- 
edness—would be taken from the brow of virtue if this 
principle prevailed. It would taint and degrade our 
service of God and our fellow-beings to know that we 
were to be paid back in dollars and cents for it; for 
I insist that this is exaetly what distributing material 
blessings according to the goodness of men means. To 
the really unselfish person who would do a loving deed 
for love’s sake it would be a hideous thought that the 
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more he did the more he would be paid for it. Un- 
selfishness would soon cease to be possible. Much as 
the inequalities of lot among men may distress me, 
where in exceptional cases the wicked prosper and the 
good are in adversity, the present arrangement seems to 
me infinitely preferable to this artificial and superficial 
scheme of bribing men and women to be good. ‘Thank 
God that he has made it possible to be really unselfish, 
to find our joy and inspiration and reward in goodness 
itself, to love virtue, honor, truth, and goodness for their 
own sake, and to serve them and deny ourselves for them, 
perhaps even to die for them, because it is simply noble 
to do so. 

V. And now another point: Let us critically examine 
what we call ‘‘the prosperity of the wicked.’’ There is 
some confusion of thought here which careful analysis 
will dispel. What do we mean by it? We mean more 
dollars, a finer house, a larger estate, the means of ease 
and show and pleasure. But, if that is all we mean,—and 
it usually is all,—it would not pay to waste breath about 
it; for dollars are nothing but metal or paper, and the 
house only so much wood and stone, and the landed 
estate only so much dirt, wnless these things also mean 
real happiness and contentment. We must not allow 
ourselves to be cheated by the mere appearances of 
things; and a moment’s thought will prove that this 
‘‘prosperity of the wicked’”’ does not necessarily mean 
happiness. For, if the wicked could see below the surface, 
could contrast their real life,—7.e., their thoughts, their 
feelings, their recollections, their conscience, their knowl- 
edge of what they are, of what others think of them, of 
what God thinks of them, and of what they have to hope 
or fear,—if they could see in contrast with their own 
real life the real life of the humblest, of the good, they 
might well envy these humble ones who perhaps are so 
mistakenly envying them. 

Here, now, is a test question: Would any upright per- 
son exchange himself—condition and all—for any one 
of the prosperous wicked? Of course he would not; 
and what is this but to confess himself better off, all 
things considered, than they? And, if so, where is the 
ground of complaint ? 

But are wrong-doers happy? I do not think it would 
much alter the problem if they were. And I will con- 
cede to them a great deal of pleasure and ease. But, 
then, if the long past of human experience can be trusted, 
as it certainly can, it proves that the pleasure and ease 
of wrong-doers and of selfish, frivolous persons, thrilling 
as it sometimes is, has its serious drawbacks,—inward 
unrest, a troubled conscience, loss of self-respect and of 
others’ regard, growing remorse and shame. Some of 
them would, early in their career, laugh at this,—I have 
known persons laugh at it,—and for a while laugh it 
away, but only for a while; for every hour of silence 
finds the haunting presence at the door of the heart, 
knocking, knocking, and sure to enter and dwell there 
at last, and prove to the evil and empty-minded that 
“‘the prosperity of the wicked” is a mocking phantom. 

What is true happiness? It is home with loving hearts: 
it is friendship, cordial and true; it is a mind interested 
in God’s wondrous universe, in man’s works of genius, in 
countless noble delights; it is character, self-respecting, 
honored of man, and approved of God; it is a good life, 
out of which flow help and blessing to our fellow-men; 
it is a happy memory, brightening our quiet hours with 
pleasant pictures of the past; it is peace with God and 
companionship with him; it is strong confidence that 
those who do well have nothing to fear, but everything 
to hope for in life and death and eternity. 

These are the essential elements in any true happiness; 
and the bad, whether prosperous or otherwise, are not 
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to be envied, but to be pitied, because they cannot possess 
them, because in these richest of blessings the good are 
much better off, however poor in material riches they 
may be. 

I do not deny that the happiness of the good might, to 
some extent, be increased by additional prosperity. It 
would be foolish to deny it. But still we altogether 
overestimate the power of increased fortune to add to 
happiness. Men think they will be happy as soon as 
they are rich. But I have heard rich men say that their 
anticipated increase of happiness by increase of fortune 
was not realized, and that their earlier days of moderate 
means, of hope and active effort, were, after all, their 
happiest days. Desirable as these things seem to the 
imagination, we find, when we get them, that we ourselves 
are the same persons we were before,—the same bodies, 
the same minds, the same hearts. And still, as before, 
it is pure love, and true friendship, and a good conscience, 
and character, and intelligent interest in great thoughts 
and works of God and man, and trust in God and im- 
mortal hope, that make up true happiness; and in these 
essentials our increased fortune does not make us a whit 
better off. 

VI. Furthermore, suppose it turns out that the 
trials of a humble lot are not real evils after all, or that 
at least we can change them to blessings. Suppose 
they are proofs, not of God’s indifference, as the objector 
first assumed, but of his regard for our welfare. Then, in- 
stead of complaining because we have more than our share 
of trials and envying the prosperity of others, we shall 
accept trials as possible blessings. The beneficent pur- 
pose of life’s difficulties and discipline is too obvious 
to need argument. 

Our children fret and rebel under the tasks and toils 
that we assign them, and which we know are the best 
things in the world for them. And so we, God’s children, 
fret and rebel under the tasks and toils God assigns us, 
and which he knows are the best things in the world for 
us. 
VII. I have considered this subject solely in the light 
thrown upon it by our present life. But one has to 
admit—I, at least, admit—that there are cases where, 
with no other light, we should be left in the dark,—in- 
stances of persons born into an unmerited heritage of 
suffering, or who are overtaken with exceptional pain 
and sorrow for no fault of their own, which, if death 
ends all, would certainly contradict -divine justice and 
love. Belief in God, therefore, necessitates belief in 
another life, where all wrongs may be righted and un- 
merited suffering find a recompense. I have no easy 
solution of the problem of evil to offer, and I distrust the 
depth of thought and sympathy and the force of imagina- 
tion of those who have. But, because I believe in God’s 
justice and goodness, I cannot attribute to him the awful 
blunder and tragedy that this life would certainly be 
to uncounted millions of sufferers if life had no sequel. 
I can imagine that the time may come in the future life 
when every created soul may in turn thank God for ex- 
istence, whatever past pain and sorrow may have been 
borne, and that for each soul will be the solution of the 
problem of evil. , 

But for most of us there is an earlier and practical 
solution of the special difficulty involved in this so- 
called ‘‘prosperity of the wicked.” ‘‘Fret not thyself 
because of evil-doers, neither be thou envious at the 
workers of iniquity.’’ Let us see how rich and full our 
blessings are, and try to make the most of them. Let us 
not be sorry: rather let us be glad if others have more 
prosperity than we have. It does not make our own 
any less. The wicked especially are so very unfortunate 
in being wicked that the upright should not begrudge 
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them any enjoyment they may possess. A contented 

spirit, a loving heart, a helping hand, an intelligent mind, 

the respect of nian and approval of God, a sense of the 

beauties of nature, literature, and art and faith in God 

and heaven, are the richest prosperity; and these best of 

all treasures are free for all who earnestly seek them. 
NortH Easton, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Of an Orchard. 


Good is an Orchard, the Saint saith, 
To meditate on life and death, 
With a cool well, a hive of bees, 

A hermit’s grot below the trees. 


Good is an Orchard, very good, 

Though one should wear no monkish hood; 
Right good when Spring awakes her flute, 
And good in yellowing time of fruit. 


Very good in the grass to lie 

And see the network ’gainst the sky, 
A living lace of blue and green, 

And boughs that let the gold between. 


The bees are types of souls that dwell 
With honey in a quiet cell; 

The ripe fruit figures goldenly 

The soul’s perfection in God’s eye. 


Prayer and praise in a country home, 
Honey and fruit: a man might come, 
Féd on such meats, to walk abroad, 
And in his Orchard talk with God. 
—Katharine Tynan Hinkson 


“The Cucumber Season.” 


As one reads his newspaper in that summer season 
which the old editors called ‘‘the cucumber season,” 
he wonders a little as he asks himself what paragraphs in 
the newspaper will be of interest in the year 2006. 
Just at this moment I have been privileged to write out 
a few notes regarding the older newspaper press of 
America, and this sets me to wondering as to the per- 
manent and the transitory in the newspaper press of 
to-day. 

I once tried, without the slightest success, to persuade 
a competent body of gentlemen to strike a medal every 
year, the obverse and reverse of which should proclaim 
for posterity the particular invention or discovery or 
other novelty of that particular year which at the time 
seemed of most importance. If there had been such a 
medal struck in December, 1492, would it have repre- 
sented the sailing of three little vessels from Palos in 
the August before? If in 1775 such a medal had been 
struck, would it have commemorated James Watt’s 
first patent? They asked Lord Acton, the great English 
historian, a little before his death, what was the most 
important date in the history of the nineteenth century. 
Acton replied, without a moment’s pause, that the most 
important moment in the history of the century was 
that in which Fulton’s trial steamboat, instead of going 
on her experimental voyage on the Seine, sank at her 
anchor. Yet of this event, of which the consequences 
of the world were signal, it would be difficult at this 
moment to give the precise date. It is certain that it 
is not referred to in the Parisian journals of the day. 
No! Argus-eyed press sees a great deal or tells us 
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that it sees a great deal; but it is very apt not to foretell 
the future of what it sees. 


“T cannot tell you half I feel, 
Because I do not know.” 


I have seen, in the last month, a good deal of discussion 
in the journals as to the room which is to be occupied 
by the four plenipotentiaries who are or are not to make 
peace in the Eastern world. Shall this room be the 
Senators’ Room in the Congressional Library, or shall 
it be in a back parlor in a hotel at Magnolia, or shall 
Mr. Smiley give them refuge in his charming home at 
Lake Mohonk? A certain interest does attach to this 
discussion. I remember that, when I was at Amiens, I 
asked the innkeeper if there were no traditions of the 
Treaty of Amiens, and he said, with great pride, ‘‘Sir, 
when you entered this parlor, you crossed the threshold 
which Lord So-and-so crossed to sign the Treaty.” But 
I am afraid that nobody excepting the innkeeper knew 
this, and I am afraid that nobody else cared. 

The reason why the editors of three generations ago 
called summer ‘‘the cucumber season”? was this: The 
Congress, as Mr. Roosevelt calls it, had adjourned. 
There were no trusts to abuse, perhaps there were no 
wars to follow. Certainly there was no telegraph to 
reveal the more distant world; and, if the square inches 
of the leading newspapers were to be filled, they must 
be filled with the triumphs of agriculture, the size of 
this squash, or the number of eggs laid by that hen, or 
the length of a particular cucumber in a particular 
garden to which ‘‘our own correspondents” had access. 
The world has changed now. It has become a larger 
world, it has become a smaller, but it takes more than 
a generation to unlearn the habits of the past. 

At this moment two or three thousand men are calling 
into existence a million square miles of the barren wastes 
of middle America. A hundred years hence this milion 
square miles will furnish homes for a hundred million 
men, women, and children. But, when one of them goes 
to the library of the university at New Harvard and 
takes down a bound volume of a journal'of 1905, he will 
not find a syllable about the initial movement of this 
great creation. Let us hope that he will be pleased 
when he learns that Tom muffed a ball, or that Dingley 
broke the water jacket on his car. Let the student of 
the year 2006 remember what are the limitations of 
Argus-eyed press and what are the interests of the cu- 
cumber season. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


As a countenance is made beautiful by the soul’s 
shining through it, so the world is beautiful by the shin- 
ing through it of a God.—Jacobt. 


J 


Saintship is not innocence, it is conquest. It is the 
experience of men and women who have met many temp- 
tations, sometimes falling before them, but growingly 
their conqueror, until their days become organized vic- 


tory.—W. C. Gannett. 
st 


There is something beyond the philosophies in the 
light, in the grass blades, the leaf, the grasshopper, the 
sparrow on the wall. Some day the great and beautiful 
thought which hovers on the confines of the mind will 
at last alight. In that is hope, the whole sky is full of 
abounding hope,—something beyond the books that is 
consolation.—Richard Jeffries. 


800 
Two Schools. 


I put my heart to school 
In the world where men grow wise. 
“Go out,” I said, ‘‘and learn the rule; 
Come back when you win the prize.” 


My heart came back again. 
“And where is the prize?’’ I cried. 

“ The rule was false, and the prize was pain, 
And the teacher’s name was Pride.” 


I put my heart to school 
In the woods where wild birds sing, 
In the fields where flowers spring, 
Where brooks run cool and clear, 
And the blue of heaven bends near. 
**Go out,” I said, ‘‘ you are only a fool, 
But perhaps they can teach you here. 


“ And why do you stay so long, 
My heart, and where do you roam?” 
The answer came with a laugh and asong, 
**T find this school is home.” 
— Henry van Dyke in Atlantic Monthly. 


Commodore Perry in Japan. 


At the present time, when the amazing 
power of Japan in her struggle with Russia 
is commanding the attention of the world, 
it is of peculiar interest to our own people to 
remember that the opening of Japan to gen- 
eral relations with the western world and 
the currents of modern life was effected by 
the United States. The agent of our gov- 
ernment in this noteworthy work, which 
has proved so fruitful in results, was Com- 
modore Matthew C. Perry. He was a 
younger brother of Oliver Hazard Perry, the 
hero of the battle of Lake Erie; and his ser- 
vices in the navy for forty years before his 
expedition to Japan had been of high im- 
portance. His scientific knowledge and con- 
structive power were so great that he had 
long been recognized as one of the chief 
educators of the United States Navy. But 
his main title to fame lies in the wonderful 
foresight and skill with which he organized 
and conducted the expedition to Japan in 
1853. There had been many vain attempts 
by our own people and various European 
governments to establish relations with that 
hermit nation before Commodore Perry suc- 
ceeded in his famous effort. He had long 
thought upon it, and his preparations were 
most thorough and sagacious; and the re- 
sults which he achieved opened a new era 
for Japan. Upon his return from the ex- 
pedition he prepared a careful report, and 
this monumental work was published by the 
government. 

The directors of the Old South Work in 
Boston have just added to their valuable 
series of Old South Leaflets the chapter from 
this report by Commodore Perry, which gives 
the account of his first landing in Japan and 
his reception by the high officials represent- 
ing the emperor, It is a remarkable story, 
told in a graphic and realistic manner, and 
embodying the message from Millard Filmore, 
at that time President of the United States, 
o the Emperor of Japan. Itis the record of 
one of the most decisive and epoch-making 
incidents in the history of the last century; 
and the events of the last year make its in- 
terest and importance greater still. The re- 
lations between the United States and Japan 
during the half-century which followed Com- 
modore Perry’s landing have grown ever more 
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intimate and influential; and in 1903, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the landing, a monu- 
ment in honor of Perry was erected at the 
place of the landing by the Japanese people. 
The New Old South Leaflet is No. 151 in the 
Old South series, which is now so large and 
which furnishes our people so many valuable 
historical documents otherwise not easily 
accessible, for the mere cost of the printing, 
five cents a copy. The addition of the pres- 
ent leaflet, which is accompanied by careful 
historical notes, bringing home to our stu- 
dents as no other document could well do 
the services rendered by the United States 
in introducing Japan into the family of na- 
tions, is most timely. 


Literature. 


A History OF THE UNITED STATES. Vol. 
i. By Edward Channing. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50.—Of the mak- 
ing of histories of United States there is no 
end; and yet the ways of thinking about 
history and the methods of writing it have 
so changed within the last few years that 
many more students must take a hand in 
the work of setting forth the facts of our 
history, in accordance with modern knowl- 
edge and the modern philosophy of evolu- 
tion. When Palfrey’s great history was 
written, he brought vast knowledge of the 
subject to his task, and treated the mate- 
tials which were accessible to him with fair- 
ness and discretion; but since that time the 
philosophy of history has presented a new 
aspect. Prof. Channing says: “The guid- 
ing idea in the present work is to view the 
subject as the record of an evolution, and 
to trace the growth of the nation from the 
standpoint of that which preceded rather 
than from that which followed. In other 
words, I have tried to see in the annals of 
the past the story of living forces, always 
struggling onward and upward toward that 
which is better and higher in human con- 
ception. It is only in this way that justice 
can be done to the memories of those who 
have gone before and have left for us a splen- 
did heritage. They treated the problems 
which arose in their time by the light of 
the age in which they lived. To estimate 
them by the conditions and ideas of the 
present day is to give a false picture to the 
reader and the student.” 

Many single chapters of our national his- 
tory have already been treated from a 
similar point of view, but no one has under- 
taken to give us a succinct account of all 
that happened in such a way that we get 
a connected survey of the whole subject. 
Many histories have been written with elo- 
quence, with dramatic skill, and with a dis- 
tinct intention to make them interesting to 
the reader. Myths that please the public 
have been tenderly treated, and good stories 
have been repeated not because they were 
true, but because they were popular. Noth- 
ing of the kind can be expected frem Dr. 
Channing. He aims to state in every case 
the simple truth as it appears in such rec- 
ords as have come to us, described not from 
our point of view, but from the point of 
view of the actors in the scenes of our early 
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history. He does not regard our colonies 
as somewhat unlike and apart from all the 
rest of the world, but as part of the colonial 
system of the British empire, developed 
along lines of their own to present con- 
clusions. It is a saying among the 
students in Harvard College that, if one 
wishes to find Prof. Channing, all he needs 
to do is to go into the college yard and make 
a historical statement. Then Prof. Chan- 
ning will come out and contradict him. 
The teaching of this fable is that we have 
in him an independent investigator, a man 
who has no respect for hearsay or second- 
hand evidence. 

As examples of Prof. Channing’s style 
of treatment we cite a few passages. The 
first one concerns the landing on Plymouth 
Rock: “It is difficult to treat a subject like 
this historically, because the matter is one 
of sentiment rather than of fact. We 
rightly celebrate the coming to America 
of the ideals typified in some of the Pilgrims. 
Harking back to the characteristics of our 
remote ancestors, like them we associate 
events with trees and with stones. It is 
to be hoped that Plymouth Rock may long 
continue to form the theme of annual after- 
dinner discourses and of more formidable 
set orations. From the historian’s work- 
shop, however, the outlook is somewhat 
different. He sees that there never was a 
‘landing’ on Plymouth Rock or elsewhere, 
as described in oration or shown in painting 
and engraving.’ The following passages 
relating to the Quakers in the’colonies are 
interesting: ‘In the Body of Liberties twelve 
offences only were capital. Among these 
were idolatry, witchcraft, blasphemy, kid- 
napping, and bearing false witness. To 
these were later added arson, cursing, or 
smiting one’s parents, and after 1652 the 
third offence in the case of burglary or high- 
way robbery brought death. Blasphemy 
was also punished by death in Connecticut, 
New Haven, and in Maryland. Massachu- 
setts, in 1647, adopted the penalty prescribed 
against Jesuits by the act of Elizabeth of 
banishment under pain of death in case of 
return. Toward the end of the next dec- 
ade the same penalty was denounced 
against Quakers in both Massachusetts and 
Virginia.” ‘In 1656 the commissioners of 
the United Colonies of New England ad- 
vised the members of the confederation to 
banish Quakers under pain of death in case 
of return. Massachusetts alone complied 
with this advice, which unfortunate action 
on her part led to the execution of Mary 
Dyer and three other Quakers.’”’ ‘‘The 
Virginia assembly grappled with the Quaker 
problem, and provided that they should 
be banished under pain of being treated as 
felons ‘if they should the third time be so 
audacious and impudent as to return hither. 
The master of the vessel bringing Quakers 
into the colony was not threatened with 
death, but was to be fined one hundred pound 
sterling. This financial penalty seems to 
have been efficacious.’” ‘‘Human nature, 
in short, was much the same in Virginia 
and Massachusetts, in Maryland and Rhode 
Island, that it was in contemporary Eng- 
land. In almost any direction in which 
the investigator makes a comparative study, 
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whether in the treatment of serious crime or 
in less grave offences against social order 
and human comfort, the result is practi- 
cally the same. The colonists were still 
Englishmen in their feelings and prejudices, 
in their virtues and in their vices.” 


READY MONEY. By George H. Knox. 
Des Moines, Ia.: Personal Help Publishing 
Company.—tThe portrait of Mr. Knox tells 
the whole story. Here is a prosperous busi- 
ness man, with his hands in his pockets, 
which are presumably full of a lot of ‘‘ready 
money.” ‘The figure fairly bristles with suc- 
cess, from the firm-cut chin to the abun- 
dant watch-chain. And the talk—very 
good talk, too—is that of a “‘solid business 
man’’ to other men who want to be equally 
“solid.” Mr. Knox does not stick at slang: 
he is emphatically ‘‘up-to-date.” ‘‘A man 
never gets so far along that he does not need 
to enthuse himself for the conflict.” ‘‘En- 
thuse” is a dreadful word, but the advice is 
thoroughly commendable. Mr. Knox is 
horrified because he once met ‘‘an official 
train stenographer,” who “‘had never heard 
of George H. Daniels. Think of it!’ We 
have thought of it, and with difficulty have 
refrained from entering a home for feeble- 
minded, in view of our own colossal igno- 
trance. But, seriously, as Mr. Knox might 
say himself, there is good “hot stuff’ in 
this book. There are innumerable examples 
of men who have succeeded, having come 
to the metropolis with, as it were, but two- 
pence in their pockets; and now, probably 
because they knew how to “enthuse” at 
the right time, and yet kept level heads,— 
a happy but rare combination!—and were 
not ashamed to sweep the office and take 
down the shutters of the same, have very 
properly risen to be merchant princes. 
Thus ‘Edward T. Jeffery, President of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway, started in 
the office of the [Illinois Central Railway 
Company in Chicago at a salary of forty- 
five cents a day.” ‘‘The moral of that is,” 
as Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland says, 
Young man, go and do likewise. 


THE CORRECTED ENGLISH NEW TEsSTA- 
MENT. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50.—This is intended to be a substitute 
for the Revised Version, made because, while 
need of a new translation was felt, the Eng- 
lish of the Revised Version did not seem to 
be an adequate substitute for the English 
of the Authorized Version. While therefore 
the plan is similar to that of the Revised 
Version so far as the translation is con- 
cerned, there has been greater effort to pre- 
serve the felicities of the language, made 
so familiar to many generations. ‘The text, 
which is the basis of this translation, is Dr. 
Nestle’s resultant text. The Bishop of Dur- 
ham writes a preface, in which, with some 
reservations, he commends this attempt to 
construe in English the exact text of the 
best copies of the original documents which 
can be made. The bishop, while differing 
with the translators in some of their usages, 
vouches for them with the statement that 
“they have made their orthodoxy unques- 
tionable.”” Whether this is a merit or not 
we leave our readers to judge, with the ac- 
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knowledgment, however, that from their 
point of view they have done their work 
honestly and in a workmanlike fashion. 


THe JEWISH Encyciopmpra. Vol. X., 
Philipson—Samoscz. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $6.—This great work 
is near its completion, and is a remarkable 
product both of scholarship and business en- 
terprise. The risks were probably under- 
written by subscribers to such an extent that 
the editors were free to make the book with- 
out apparent regard to the exigencies of the 
counting-room. ‘The rapidity of the pro- 
duction of the successive volumes, handsome 
and costly as they are, shows good business 
management on the part of the promoters of 
the enterprise. In this tenth volume some 
of the most important subjects are treated, 
aside from that which is local or of interest 
only to the Jews,—long and able articles 
on ‘Philo Judeus,” the ‘Relation of the 
Popes to the Jews,” ‘Prayer and Prayer- 
books,”’ ‘The Priestly Code,” ‘‘ Prophets and 
Prophecy,” ‘‘Reform Judaism,” ‘‘Resurrec- 
tion,’ ‘‘Revelation,’” ‘‘Rome and the Jews,” 
“Russia,” ‘“The Sabbath,” ‘‘Sacrifices,”’ and 
the “Samaritans.” About seventy-five of 
the writers live in the United States and 
Canada. The range of literature is immense, 
and the authors have drawn from reservoirs 
of learning, little suspected even by their 
neighbors. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rudyard Kipling has not been of late a 
frequent contributor to magazines. The 
August Century will contain a story by him, 
a tale of Americans in England, called ‘‘An 
Habitation Enforced.” The story is said to 
be an unusually long one for Mr. Kipling, so 
long that the Century editors were minded 
at first to print it in two numbers, but it 
was decided to let it all appear in the Mid- 
summer Holiday issue. 


Reform is an amusing, if not valuable, 
small volume, in which Col. Ralph de Clair- 
mont states his opinions concerning the 
‘political, financial, and social conditions 
of the United States, showing its dangers, 
defects, and remedies,’’ with entire confi- 
dence in his own wisdom. He is as sure 
that he has the truth concerning currency 
and cremation as concerning matters in his 
own profession. One must shudder at the 
thought of well-meaning men being thug 
free to express themselves on things in gen- 
eral, providing they can pay the printer, 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 50 cents net. 


Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Studies in Conduct. By Gearge Thomas Smart, D.D, 
From L. C. Page Company, Boston. 

Our Little French Cousin. By Blanche McManus. 60 
cents. 

A Little Puritan Cavalier. By Edith Robinson. socents. 

The Little People of the Syeamore. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. socents. 

The Return to the Trails. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 


50 cents. ’ 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Butterflies and Bees. ‘the Insect Folk. Vol. II. By 
Margaret Warner Morley. 60 cents. 
All the Year Round. Part [V.: Summer. By M.A. L. 


Lane and Margaret Lane. 30 cents. 
From Philip Green, London. 
Agnosticism and Theism in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Richard A. Armstrong, B.A. $2. 
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Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Homeward. Song. By Gerald Lane. 60 cents. 

Danse des Bon-bons. For the Piano. By Florence 
O'Neill. 60 cents. 

The Cavalier. For Piano. By Elsa Flemming. 60 cents. 

The Sweetest Song. By Frank L. Sealy. 50 cents. 

Widow Machree. Song. By Charles P. Scott. 60 
cents, 

Can You Forget? Song. By Richard Goerdeler. 60 
cents. 

The Turtle Dove. 
cents. 

A Bridge of Sighs. 
Farrar. 60 cents. 

If I Had Known. By Margaret Busey. 60 cents. 

Pity My Sorrow. Song. By Margaret Ellis Mabery. 


30 cents. 
By Henry Dellafield. 


The Debutante. 
60 cents. 

For Piano by R. Spaulding Stoughton, 50 cents each: 
The Sylphs; In Letus Land. 

For Piano by H. Englemann: Shadow Dance, 60 cents; 
I Love Thee, 50 cents; Berceuse, 50 cents. 


For Piano. By Emil Sjogren. 60 


Song, By Frederic Emerson 


For Piano. 


New and Recent 
Temperance Publications. 


25. Temperance Testimonies. 
By Representative Men. 
Brief expressions of opinion by Rudyard Kipling, 
arroll D. Wright, David Starr Jordan, John D. 
Long, and others, emphasizing temperance principles. 
24.. The Temperance Problem. 
By JosEPpH H. CROOKER, 
A brief survey of present conditions and tendencies; 
the problem ancient and difficult; methods of prog- 
ress; losses in the struggle; specific gains; con- 
clusions. 
2. Personal Purity (Revised). 
By EDwarD EVERETT HALE. 


Making the most of one’s self; lessons of the tremen- 
dous power of purity of body and mind; a higher 
standard in modern society; evidences of progress. 


22. The Unitarian Denomination and its 
Relation to the Temperance Reform 
Movement. By WILLIAM L. WALSH. 


The very spirit of Unitarianism involves support of 
temperance principles; declarations to that effect; 
some misconceptions. 


Please order by number only, not by title. 


All of the above are published for free distri- 
bution, and such as are desired will be gladly 
sent postpaid to any address upon request. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 

RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $z. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - - Boston 
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A Merry Octave. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Where could I have heard 
Of that queer mother-bird 
Who thought it a shame 

All her chicks had one name? 


If it chanced to be Wren, 
They a// were Wrens then. 
So her quick wit and brain 
Gave each its own name. 


The first was dear ‘‘ Do,” 
Soft feathers as snow. 

Then came little ‘‘ Re,” 

As blithe as the day; 

And prim little ‘‘ Mi,” 

Oh, so fussy was she! 

Then sturdy young “ Fa,” 
Just like his papa. 

Next came lazy ‘‘ Sol,’’ 

Big eyes like a doll ; 

And silly Miss “ La,’’ 
Who kept close to mamma ; 
And sweet singing ‘‘ Si,” 
Very merry was she. 

Last came one more “‘ Do,” 
They were /wzzs, you must know. 


Any sunshiny day 

When they were at play, 
Many songs there would be 
From hedge and from tree. 


In meadows and lanes. 
With such Italian names 
And such musical throats 
They had no need of notes, 


They were happy and brave, 
A real jolly octave. 

Yet in fields and in fens 
They always were Wrens. 


Tugging Tim. 


In a large seaside town lived old Martin 
Hall. He had no wife, no child, and only 
one friend. This friend’s name was ‘Tim- 
othy, or Tim for short, and most people 
called him Tugging Tim, because he worked 
with a will. Tim hada rough coat, two very 
long ears, a pair of soft dark eyes, four neat 
little feet in iron shoes, and a long tail with 
a tuft at the tip,—and now I dare say you 
will guess that he was a donkey. Yes! and 
he was the pride of Martin’s heart. 

In summer-time Tim was decked in a 
fine white, clean saddlecloth, trimmed with 
red, his coat was clipped and groomed till 
it shone, and his pleasant task was to take 
little children for rides on the sands. No 
other donkey was such a pet as Tim: he was 
always wanted and earned lots of money, 
These were good times for Martin and Tim: 
both had plenty to eat. 

What made Tim so much sought after 
was not his strength and good temper only, 
but his good manners, If you said, ‘Shake 
hands, Tim!’’ he would lift his right fore foot 
and put it gently into your hand; and, when 
you said, ‘‘Now the other!’ he would give 
you the left. 

In winter Tim’s life was different. No- 
body wanted rides on the sands, He dragged 
loads of wood and coal up and down the hills 
of the town, and he did not like that so well, 
but was pleased to do it as long as Martin 
liked. 
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Never in all his life had Tim felt a blow or 
heard a harsh word; for Martin had bought 
him for sixpence when Tim was a baby, and 
no cruel hand had ever come near him, That 
was why he was such a kind, good donkey. 

Tim was one day grinding his little willing 
hoofs into the ground to get a load of wood 
to a big, grand house where the cook was in 
a hurry for it. He had been there once al- 
ready that morning, the load wanted being 
too heavy to be dragged all at once. Now 
he was going the second time, and after that 
he must go a third. 

As Martin trudged at his side, the old man 
slipped and fell on a slide which some boys 
had made. Tim looked round at him in 
wonder, with his clear, deep, loving eyes and 
his ears pricked, but he could not stop just 
then for the hill was too steep. In a min- 
ute Martin got up, but he was forced to give 
a cry of pain when he put his foot to the 
ground. His fall had hurt him, he was lame, 
and it was in vain that he tried to overtake 
little sturdy Tim, who was soon at the top of 
the hill and in a moment more out of sight 
round the corner. 

Away he went, at a quick pace now, for it 
was level ground; and very soon he stopped 
outside the back door where the kind cook 
lived who often gave him a carrot. Tim 
did not know how to ring the bell, but he 
was not going to wait. Lifting his nose on 
high, he called out in a loud voice, ‘‘Hee-haw, 
Hee-haw, Hee-ha-a-aw! Hee-ha-a-a-aw!’’ be- 
ginning like a shrill trumpet in the treble 
and sinking into a deep groan as he ended 
in the bass. ; 

“Well, if ever!” said the cook, peeping out 


at a little side window, “if here isn’t Mr. 
Hall’s donkey all by himself. What can 
have come to Mr. Hall?” 


At this instant Tugging Timothy thought 
of the carrot and asked for it again louder 
than before. 

Cook’s broad face was wreathed in smiles, 
and she cried out to the boy that cleaned 
the boots, ‘‘Here, Joe, take a basket and 
unload these sticks. Mr. Hall’s gettin’ a 
feeble old man. I suppose he can’t keep up 
with his donkey, though they be like brothers. 
Poor old soul!” 

While the cart was being emptied, Tim 
stood quite still and munched the carrot 
which the good cook gave him. The boy 
had no sooner taken in the last load than 
Tim turned round and marched home with- 
out a word to his own door. There he found 
old Martin, who had been obliged to go in 
and get a rest after his tumble. He had ex- 
pected Tim to come back like a dog; but 
where was the wood? 

“Has anybody been and robbed you, 
Tim?” said he, but Tim kept silence. ‘Don’t 
it seem queer, Tim, as you can’t tell me, 
though you know all about it, eh?” ; 

Martin tried to load the little cart again, 
but was a long time about it with his stiff 
back. At last it was done, and as soon as 
ever Tim felt the last basketful piled up he 
started again, There was such a rattle in 
the street that he did not hear his aged mas- 
ter’s ‘‘Whoa!”’ then, ‘“Tim! whoa!’ 

Up the hill toiled Tim, to the left he turned 
and went along the level road at a good, 
round pace, leaving Martin far, far behind, 
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painfully limping after him. But he did 
contrive to catch a glimpses of Tim tak- 
ing the right turning to the house where 
the wood must go. Could it be that he 
had gone there by himself and was going 
again? 

And Martin made the best of his way along 
till he reached the place. There stood Tim, 
sure enough. 

“Why, your donkey has set up in busi- 
ness for himself!’ laughed the cook. 

“There’s nothing too sharp for Tim to do,” 
said his master proudly. ‘‘But I’m a bit 
stiff from a fall, that’s why Tim’s left to 
work out his own thoughts like. I had a fall, 
Mrs. Jones, and I’m not so young as once I 
was.” 

Just then a pretty little girl, who had 
come down the front steps hand in hand 
with her father, passed along the pavement 
beside Tim as he stood with the cart. Now 
this was one of the children who had ridden 
most often on Tim’s back the summer be- 
fore, in his grand days, when he wore scarlet 
roses over his ears and looked sleek and gay. 
Of course she did not know Tim now, with 
drooping head and grimy coat, looking like 
a common street drudge. But Tim knew 
the little girl. 

Putting his fringed ears back and push- 
ing out his velvet nose, he just touched her 
shoulder with his tongue as she went by, 
making a little sound of greeting. It said, 
“Don’t you remember me?” 

“O father!’’ said Maud, stopping to look 
closely at Tim, ‘‘I do believe this is the dear 
donkey that I rode on all last holidays, and 
that you said you would buy for me when I 
was eight. Shake hands, Tim! There, you 
see? He lifts one foot, now the other. 
Yes, father! Oh, do! oh, do! oh, do! You 
must keep your word!” 

“Must I? Well, we shall see. I suppose 
that old man is his master? Here, my good 
fellow, what will you take for your donkey? 
What price do you ask for him?” he added, 
seeing that old Martin looked half dazed. 

“Price, sir? Sell my Tim? We couldn’t 
part, could us, Tim?” 

And the donkey, feeling what the words 
meant, though he could not speak, tried to 
shake hands with both feet at once and then 
kicked up his heels in the air, 

“T wouldn’t sell Tim, sir, for his weight in 
gold.” 

“T sha'n’t give you that,’’ said Maud’s 
father. 

“You can’t have the donkey, you see,” 
he said to her; “this man won’t part with 
him, But I’ll get you another.” 

Little Maud cried as she went along the 
street. “I don’t want any other donkey,” 
she said in a whisper, and tried to stop her 
tears, for they grieved her father. 

“T’ll tell you what,’ said he at last. 
“We'll buy the old man too, I want a man 
to live in the little house in the park, to open 
the lodge gates. Tim can feed in the park, 
and you can ride him when you like. The 
old man will be glad to come.” 

Maud danced for joy next day, for old 
Martin was thankful for such a home in his 
old age. As for Tugging Tim, he is always 
happy now. 

He is willing to shake hands with all the 
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world, but kisses nobody but his old master 
and little Maud.—Edith Carrington, in the 
Animals’ Friend Supplement, London, 


Mr. Bumblebee’s Mistake. 


It was early morning in the spring-time. 
The dew sparkled on the grass, the trees had 
donned a new suit of green, the flowers were 
opening at the kiss of the morning sun, and 
the air was full of the songs of birds. A 
little bee came swiftly winging his way toward 
a beautiful flower garden where he had been 
successful the day before in gathering a large 
load of pollen. His heart beat merrily in his 
breast at the thought of the rich store await- 
ing him. But, just as he was entering the 
garden, his eye fell upon this sign,— 

“Please don’t touch the flowers.” 

“What does that mean?’ he said, as he 
alighted on a stalk to think the matter over. 
“Now that was not here last night. And 
who could have put it up? I am sure it was 
not the owner of the garden, because I was 
told by Mr. Bumblebee that he was pleased 
to have us about. It must have been some 
one else. I cannot imagine who it could 
have been. But let me see. Now that I 
think upon it, it must have been Mrs. But- 
terfly. Yes, that is just who it was. I met 
her as I was leaving here last night, and I 
thought that she did not seem pleased to 
see me. She wants all the honey for her- 
self, the selfish thing! I’ll never speak to 
her again. But she could not use it all any- 
way, and then we bees cannot starve! No, 
we will not keep off the flowers. And be- 
sides, I’ll change that sign so that none of 
the Putterfly family will dare to come around 
here any more.” 

So off he flew, and soon returned with a 
brush and some paint, and added a line to 
the sign,— 

“Please don’t touch the flowers. 
belong to the bees.” 

“Now then,” said he, “I don’t believe 
the Butterflies will dare show themselves 
around here any more, and it will not be well 
for them to do so, either.’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when, looking up, he spied Mrs. Butterfly 
coming directly toward him. ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Bee,” saidshe. ‘I am so glad to see 
you! What a delightful morning! How 
beautiful everything is! It is a joy to be 
alive such a morning. What a fine day we 
will have in the garden, and what lots of 
flowers! By the way, did you read the 
sign the gardener put up last night? Some 
rude little boys were picking the flowers 
and destroying them, and he thought he 
would put a stop to it. There will be lots 
of flowers for us all, and I wish you success.’ 
So saying she was gone. 

“My!” said the bee, “I am glad she did 
not notice that sign. I felt real mean all the 
time she was talking. I’ll not be so quick 
next time to charge others with wrongdoing, 
and I’ll never do a mean thing myself, even 
if others do. But what am I to do about 
that sign? I know. I will make it read as 
it should.” And he did. 

“Please don’t touch the flowers. They 
belong to the Bees and Butterflies.”—L. B. 


Merritt, in Sunday School Times. 


They 
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Where Babies are Always Welcome. 


The Osage country is a land where baby 
may always be sure of a large welcome. For 
one reason, he has an earning capacity from 
the day he is born, which is often quite as 
great as his father’s. One of the next things 
after naming the little papoose is to go to 
Pawhuska, the capital of their nation, and 
have its name put upon the pay-roll. Once 
every three months Uncle Sam pays up the 
interest on the money which he holds in 
trust for them, and the amount paid to each 
Indian varies from time to time, according 
to how many have gone to the “Happy 
Hunting Ground,” and how many wee ones 
have come to take their places since last pay- 
day. ‘The latest little arrival at the newest 
built wigwam receives just as much as does 
the oldest grandfather or the most athletic 
“warrior.’’ So that, when Chief Look Out’s 
twins came, he was not only eligible to the 
usual congratulations, but at the same time, 
unlike most new fathers, he found his es- 
tate increased by the snug little sum of 
$23,000. For, until the children reach the 
age of eighteen, their incomes are paid to 
their parents—E. M. Sweet, in The World 
To-Day. 


So Much Depends. 


I called him to me. 
“Well, Bobby B., 
What did they give you for Fourth o’ July?” 
With a deep-down sigh, 
But a mischievous eye, 
‘Only crackers ’n’ cream,’’ was that boy’s reply. 


I caught him to me. 
“Oh, poor Bobby B.! 
Oh, you dear little creature, you martyr wee!’’ 
But he laughed with joy, 
That martyr boy, 
“But ’twas /zrecrackers ’n’ zce-cream !’’ said he. 
—VYouths’ Companion. 


Ruff’s Adventure. 


“What is the matter, Ruff? Come, 
come, little dog, you must not let yourself 
get so angry. You are old enough to take 
better care of that temper of yours.” 

Max, the sheep dog, had been lying half 
asleep on the barn floor; but he sat up now 
as Ruff threw himself down beside him. 

“It’s a shame!” cried the little gray dog. 
“The Brown Brothers have stolen all the 
bones I had hidden away.” 

Max did not look up at once. He did not 
even look surprised. Instead of doing either 
of these things, he yawned—a slow, sleepy 
yawn. 

“You may tell that story to the hens,” 
said he at last. ‘‘Perhaps they are stupid 
enough to believe you. No one else will.” 

“But it’s true,” said Ruff. 

“You saw the Brown Brothers take the 


| bones, did you?’ Max asked. 


“No,” said little Ruff slowly. “I didn’t 
see them do it, but they are the only ones 
who know my hiding-place. No one else 
could be the thief.’”’ 

“Be careful, Ruff! You may be a thief 
yourself,’’ said Max sharply. 

“T—a thief?” Ruff could not say another 
word. He had known very little when he 
came to the farm, but even then he would 
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havefbeen ashamed to tell a lie or to take 
what was not his own. 

“Which would be worse,’’ Max went on, 
“to steal a bone from me or from Father 
Hound, who is too lame to run after you?” 

“Tt would be worse to steal it from him,” 
said Ruff. “But I never did such a thing.” 

‘Why would it be worse?’ said Max. 

“Because he could not help himself,” 
said Ruff after thinking a minute. 

“That’s right,’”’ said Max. “It is a mean 
thing to take away from the helpless what 
belongs to them.”’ 

“The Brown Brothers have a very good 
name,’”’ Max went on. ‘That means that 
we feel sure they would not steal anything. 
But you are trying to take away that good 
name which is worth more to them than all 
the bones in the world, Do you think that 
is the right thing to do, Ruff?” 

“But I’m sure—” began the little dog. 

Just then Carl came up from the garden 
with a pail on his arm. 

“Well, Ruff,”’ said he, “I have taken those 
old bones you had hidden in the garden to 
pound up for my vines. I'll give you some 
more to-day with meat on them.” 

Ruff looked at Carl and at the sky and at 
the trees. He did not wish to look at Max} 

Max let his fore feet slide forward and 
dropped his curly head upon his paws again. 

“It was a mistake, little dog,” said he. 
‘We all make mistakes sometimes. Don’t 
make this ofie again, that’s all”’—From the 
Jones Second Reader, Ginn & Co. Pa 


” 


Philip had gone to bring in the new kittens 
to show them to a visitor. His mother, 
hearing a shrill mewing, called out, ‘Don’t 
hurt the kittens, Philip!’ From the hall 
came the reassuring answer: “Oh, no. I’m 
carrying them very carefully by the stems.” 
Youth's Companion. 

Three-year-old Johnny liked to watch the 
milkman make his daily visits. One morn- 
ing a man with a cart similar to the milk- 
man’s left Johnny’s mother some gasolene. 
The little boy stood meditating for a few 
minutes after the man’s departure, then 
asked, “Mother, does Mr. Smith keep a 
gasolene cow?” 

While visiting in New York City, a lady 
asked the little son of her friend, “Johnny, 
do you like going to school?’ “Yes, 
ma’am,’’ answered the truthful urchin, 
“and I like coming home too; but I don’t 
like staying there between times.’’—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


, 
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In the Rockies. 


I am a lover of New England ways, 
Of country roadsides and familiar flowers, 
Of haunts that I have known from early days, 
And followed far through long and happy hours. 
How may I look on the gigantic West? 
How understand these mountains and ravines? 
How cease from saying, But my heart loves best 
The quiet East and all its wooded scenes? 
These are the mighty ones that I know not 
Of ancient race and kingly lineage,— 
Too great for me, still holding unforgot 
The lesser hillsides of my heritage, 
Like one of lowly birth who homesick clings 
To humble memories ’mid halls of kings. 
—Edith Colby Banfield, in “‘ The Place of my Desire.” 


Hale House Camp. 


Hale House, a social settlement, was es- 
tablished in 1895 by Edward Everett Hale. 
It is situated in the South End of Boston in 
one of the most densely populated districts 
of the city. 

The boys who come to our camp are the 
same school-boys or working boys whom 
Hale House reaches during the year, so we 
know them well and can observe them all 
the year round; and it is a significant fact 
that, as a usual thing, a boy improves more 
from two weeks of camp life than he does 
at any other time. 

In the course of the last six years, many 
locations for camps have been investigated, 
and some have been tried. In 1889, through 
the kindness of a friend, the use of two small 
cabins on the shore of a certain pond in 
Wellesley were secured and our first camp 
opened, 

The following summer Sunset Island, 
which is in Buzzards Bay, was obtained, 
and twelve boys were housed in tents for 
two weeks. The soil here was dry and 
sandy. The boys gathered seaweed and 
covered the ground inside the tents with it, 
spread their blankets and were very com- 
fortable. 

The colored cook had only a piece of 
sheet-iron for a range; but he was an artist, 
and the results were wonderful. All meals 
were eaten out of doors under the trees, and 
the success of the open-air dining-room was 
so great that, from that day to this, no 
meals have been eaten under cover at Camp 
Hale except during heavy rainfall. ‘The 
beach near the camp was nearly perfect, and 
the warm water of the Bay made it beth 
possible and proper for the boys to spend 
much time in the water and on the beach, 
The usual summer games were played with 
zest, and a part of each day was spent in 
fishing and sailing with an old sea captain, 
whose catboat was at the disposal of the 
camp leaders. 

Having tried one camp in the country, 
in the vicinity of a large city, and one at 
the seashore, it was thought wise to go to 
the mountains for a year, before deciding 
on the spot for a permanent camp, After 
careful search, a spot was found at the east- 
ern end of Squam Lake, New Hampshire. 
Here it is, in a little sand-beached cove, 
with a stately growth of pine to the south 
and hardwood forest to the north and in 
back. No neighbors but a ball field at the 
top of the rising ground to the east. Within 
twenty miles are Chocorua, Whiteface, Pas- 
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saconaway, Tri-Pyramid, Sandwich Dome, 
—all mountains between 3,000 and 4,500 
feet high. Squam Lake itself is 500 feet 
above sea-level, and Red Hill rises over 2,000 
feet close at hand. There is a prevailing 
breeze from the south-west, no insect pests, 
and a prospect of seven miles of fresh water 
dotted with islands covered with birch and 
pine. The air is strong and wholesome, 
the heat is never severe even in the hottest 
days of summer, and there is a perfect spring 
of pure cold water, so cold, 47 degrees Fah- 
renheit, that no ice is required in the camp. 

Then, out at the point to the left of the 
cove, there is a wharf with twelve feet of 
cold water for the practiced swimmer, and 
bass and pickerel for the angler. The 
reader may deem this description too en- 
thusiastic to be true; but, if he ever takes 
the trouble to visit the place, he is sure to 
be homesick for it during the remainder of 
his life. The owner, one of those rare gentle- 
men who have for generations farmed the 
New Hampshire hills and won from the soil 
a sterling quality of character, values the 
spot so much that the money of his rich 
neighbors cannot buy it; and the story is told 
how he was offered a fabulous sum for it, 
but slowly replied: ‘“My grandfather lived 
here, and he owned it. My father was born 
here, and he owned it. I was born here, 
and I—I guess I own it.’’ The camp is his 
tenant without price. 

The first year we were in this location, 
tents were pitched in the pine grove, eight 
boys to a tent, sleeping on rubber blankets 
spread over the ground, wrapped in their 
woollen blankets as soldiers do under ser- 
vice conditions. Every morning the blan- 
kets were spread on the guy-ropes and 
aired, folded and placed at the head of the 
space occupied by each boy. The sinks 
were the same as those used by troops in the 
field, and were kept in perfect order by the 
boys. Lime and fresh earth generously 
used kept things sweet and clean. The 
cooking was done out of doors, as during 
the year previous, and the boys sat on the 
ground to eat. There were about thirty in 
camp, at this time, for two weeks. 

In 1902 the camp was open all summer, 
and the boys stayed two weeks each, a party 
of ten or twelve being in camp at once. 
There was the morning setting up exercise, 
a plunge in the lake, a rub down, and break- 
fast, and then camp work and play,—work 
first, if you please. During this summer a 
trip was taken each week of from fifty to a 
hundred miles, the objective point being 
some mountain, and the tramps proved 
rich in man-making and health. ‘This year 
also a wooden shack was built, with a double 
row of bunks, wide doors and shutters, only 
one room, but big enough to hold the crowd 
on rainy days, the only days that one ought 
to spend in the house. The cooking was 
done in a lean-to over a very satisfactory 
blue-flame oil stove. With the bunks came 
an improvement in sleeping arrangements. 
The bunks were pine slatted lengthwise, 
and on that a tick filled with straw was laid, 
on which the boys slept between two un- 
bleached cotton sheets with woollen blankets 
over all, A dining-table was erected under 
a pine-tree looking out over the lake, adding 
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a sort of eye-feast sauce to a repast good 
in itself and enhanced by appetite. 

In 1903 the president of Hale House had 
a speed launch built, the fastest thing on 
the lake, and placed it at the disposal of 
the leaders. This launch is thirty-three feet 
long, and is a great source of pleasure and 
practical benefit to the camp. About the 
same time a living room with a stone fire- 
place in it was added to the shack, the sides 
and end of the room being almost all glass, 
by which we were guaranteed a bright, 
warm room in any sort of weather. 

In 1904, the following summer, an ex- 
periment was tried. Eight boys were se- 
lected and put under a competent leader 
for the whole summer. The object was to 
study them carefully and note tangible 
improvements or changes in body and 
character, and also to see what compari- 
sons were to be drawn, after an ideal sum- 
mer’s outing and study, between them and 
their classmates in the schools, boys who 
had not the same advantages, A separate 
bunk house was built, forty-three feet long 
and thirteen feet wide, parallel with the 
shore of the lake. The side away from the 
lake was entirely boarded up, while the 
side toward the lake was thrown almost 
entirely open. Shutters were provided, 
but were only closed one day in the entire 
summer, This meant plenty of fresh air 
and no draught. The top bunks of the 
double tiers are headed toward the closed 
side of the building. At the left end of the 
building a space was left for use as a class- 
room in nature study. Box lockers, be- 
tween the bunks, were convenient recep- 
tacles for the belongings of the boys. Three 
mornings in each week were spent in nature 
studies, and three mornings a week were 
spent in work on a near-by farm in weeding, 
cutting underbrush, and other light work. 
During the summer note-books were kept 
by each boy, recording the birds, flowers, 
and stones seen, ‘The effect of this was 
tremendously increased alertness and quick- 
ness of vision. 

During the first two weeks of the camp 
of 1904 the camp was turned over to a group 
of ten girls, chosen from Hale House. The 
ages varied from 14 to 16 years, and they 
were accompanied by three leaders. The 
women in charge, somewhat doubtful be- 
fore the trial, were able to report the most 
pronounced success. They took long walks, 
climbed a real mountain, and made con- 
siderable progress in swimming, and there 
were startling gains in flesh and good carriage. 
Of course their way of going at the camping 
was not quite so strenuous as the programme 
for boys, but their enjoyment of the very 
plain living was no less keen. 

The ‘regular’? two-week crowds of boys 
were housed in the old building as in former 
years, and the results of both enterprises 
showed they were successful. 

For the approaching summer consider- 
able changes are under way. The ‘“‘reg- 
ular” camp of two-week abiders will live in 
the bunk-house used last summer for the 
“all summer’? group. The results of the 
“all summer’? experiment of last year war- 
rant the extension that is to be made this 
season, A new bunk-house, seventy-five 
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feet long, similar to the one last built, has 
been erected. It has a lean-to locker room, 
containing open wire mesh lockers. In 
this bunk-house will be placed twenty-four 
bunks for the twenty-one boys and three 
leaders who are this year to make up the 
“all summer’ group. The old bunk-house 
will have its bunks removed and be turned 
into a rainy-day living and dining building. 
There will be between thirty-five and forty 
persons in camp all through the season, mak- 
ing necessary the installation of a Buzzacote 
Army Field Range, and the cooking will be 
done under the fly of the cook-tent in ap- 
proved army fashion. In place of the army 
sinks, three incinerators have been installed, 
and every bit of refuse of every sort will be 
cremated regularly. 

The twenty-one “all summer’? boys have 
been picked this year as follows: Nine by 
Hale House, one by Lincoln House, one by 
Denison House, and ten from the seventh 
grade of the Quincy School, from which many 
of our boys come. We think that the re- 
sults of last summer justify us in enlarging 
this part-of the work. As far as possible 
the same boys will go from Hale House as 
went last summer. The boys from the 
other Settlement Houses are taken in a spirit 
of co-operation, and the ten school-boys 
were picked from those who have earned 
the opportunity by good conduct in their 
class-room. ‘The improvement—and there 
is sure to be improvement—in these ten 
boys will be carefully watched, and their 
standing in every way compared with the 
rest of the class this year and next. Then, 
if all goes well, the same boys will be put in 
camp the following summer, and the same 
comparisons made in the ninth grade. 

The physical measurements taken last 

year showed some wonderful gains. One 
twelve-year-old in ten weeks increased his 
chest measure from twenty-seven inches. 
to twenty-nine and one-half inches, and his 
weight from sixty-six and three-fourth 
pounds to seventy-five and one-half pounds. 
The average gain in weight was eight pounds, 
and in chest girth one and one-third inches 
The gain in concentration of thought and 
interest in school work has been large enough 
to warrant the continuation of the experi- 
ment this year. Surely open air, good food, 
and training work miracles. In the camp, 
as planned, each leader is to have imme- 
diate charge of seven boys. This gives an 
opportunity of close friendship between 
boys and leaders. We are firmly convinced, 
after six years’ experience, that this is the 
greatest benefit given by the camp. 
, Further, we believe that there is a greater 
opportunity of benefit if the camp is located 
on some mountain lake. You have difficult 
mountains to climb and forests to traverse: 
you must be independent of others in the wild 
plains. The seashore with all its advan- 
tages, the country with its quiet comfort, 
cannot compare with the woods and the 
mountains for the growing boy. He learns 
to find his way, to build and tend a fire with- 
out burning himself or the forest, where to 
find drink and how much to drink,—a thou- 
sand things taught quickly and lastingly 
in the woods. 
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been uniformly kept, so that they can be 
analyzed and the costs kept down, thus 
helping us to see where we stand, and others 
to see in black and white what can be done 
under similar conditions. An effort has 
been made to induce others in the field to 
adopt a uniform method of accounts for 
mutual benefit, to say nothing of accuracy 
and definiteness. 

Many pretty fair experiments have been 
lost, as far as practical use is concerned, 
because of the haze of generality and lack 
of definite data which hides them from the 
inqttirer. 

In some ways we might be criticised for 
extravagance; but the camp is supported 
by one person, who believes, as we think, 
justifiably, in many competent leaders, 
long tramps, and cleanliness. Certain 
types of economy are uneconomical. To 
illustrate: one of our tramping parties was 
caught on top of Mt. Washington in bad 
weather. ‘There was but one wise course to 
pursue; namely, to house the whole party in 
the hotel (at three dollars each). Here are 
young fellows whose lives are precious, and 
in our hands: the assumption of excessive 
risk is not economical or right. 

Many of the boys of Hale House are or- 
thodox Jews, and thus by force of circum- 
stances the diet is vegetarian; but the diet 
has been worked out scientifically, and the 
costs per person per meal have been about 
ten cents. A bill of fare has been worked 
out which balances well the various needs 
of growing boys.—Commons. 


Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 


Mr. Mozoomdar, who died May 27, was born 
in October, 1840, in a village some twenty- 
four miles north of Calcutta. His father 
died when he was a boy of nine, his mother 
when he was not yet eighteen. They were 


at that time living in Calcutta, and he was’ 


a student in the Presidency College. In 
1858, the year of his mother’s death, he 
married, and in the following year, having 
grown up strongly under the influence of 
Keshub, he formally joined the Brahmo 
Somaj. Through inward and outward trials 
he patiently pursued his course, and be- 
came known as an eloquent preacher and 
leader of the Theistic movement in India. 
In 1870 he became editor.of the Indian 
Mirror, a paper established by the Sen fam- 
ily, and in 1874 he was for the first time in 
England. On his second visit in 1883 he 
returned home by way of America and 
Japan, to find, on his return, that Keshub 
Chunder Sen had passed away. 

While he was in America, Mr. Mozoom- 
dar’s striking book, “The Oriental Christ,” 
was published (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1883), 
in which he gives a touching account of how, 
in his lonely struggles as a young man, the 
thought of Christ took hold of him, and 
became a personal, consecrating, helpful 
presence in his life. Ten years later (Sep- 
tember, 1893) he attended the great Par- 
liament of Religions in Chicago, and not 
only spoke at the opening and closing ses- 
sions, but contributed two papers, on the 


During these years our accounts have/ Brahmo Somaj and on “The World’s Re- 
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ligious Debt to Asia.” In that year Mr. Ellis 
of Boston published two of his devotional 
books, ‘Heart Beats’ and ‘The Spirit of 
God,” the former with a biographical sketch 
of the author by S. J. Barrows A later 
devotional book is his “Silent Pastor.” 
Some examples of Mr. Mozoomdar’s devo- 
tional writings, with further notice of his 
teaching, we hope to publish next week. 

In 1900 he was for the last time in this 
country, coming here from America, where 
he had attended the Unitarian Anniversary 
meetings in Boston. He gave an address 
at the Imperial Institute in July on “‘Pres- 
ent-day Progress in India,’ Lord North- 
brook presiding, and preached several times 
in our churches, both in England and Scot- 
land. In October he gave an address at the 
council meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

To the International Council of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers at the Amsterdam meeting in 
1903, Mr. Mozoomdar sent a letter on ‘The 
Message of Liberal Thought.” ‘To me, 
brethren,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘the message of liberal 
thought is the message of inward soul relig- 
ion, which emancipates and spiritualizes all 
things it touches.” That letter was written 
from his summer home at Kurseong, high up 
in the Eastern Himalayas, where he spent 
several months every year in solitary medi- 
tation. He had also a house in Calcutta, 
“Peace Cottage,’ which he had built in 
1878. There it was he died. 

A mystic, an eloquent exponent of the 
things of the Spirit, his memory will be 
reverenced not only by his brethren of the 
Brahmo Somaj in India, but by many friends 
in this country, who recognize in him not, 
indeed, a great leader, like Keshub, but yet 
a man of prophetic gifts, earnestly devoted 
to the same high service. 


Gen. W. W. Blackmar. 


Gen, Blackmar was born July 25 1841, 
in Bristol, Pa., the son of a Massachusetts 
clergyman, and his mother was born in 
Andover, N.H. When the Civil War began, 
he was fitting for college. He at once en- 
listed as a private in the Fifteenth Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry. He served with distinction 
with that regiment at Antietam, Stone River, 
Chattanooga, Chickamauga, Lookout Moun- 
tain, and Missionary Ridge. From a private 
he rose through the non-commissioned 
grades, and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant and transferred to the First 
West Virginia Cavalry, one of Gen. Custer’s 
famous regiments. 

Lieut. Blackmar joined his new regiment 
in Martinsburg, Va., just as it was starting 
on a raid with Gen. Averill through the 
mountains of West Virginia. On this raid 
he attracted the attention of his brigadier- 
general, who placed him on his staff as 
provost marshal. Later he was provost 
marshal and assistant adjutant-general on 
the staff of Gen. W. H. Powell and Gen. 
Henry Capeheart. These officers command- 
ed brigades and divisions under Custer and 
Sheridan. 

It was while serving as lieutenant and 
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when only twenty-four years of age that he 
performed an act that made him known as 
a gallant soldier the country over. Near 
Five Forks on April 1, 1865, he was ordered 
to form a new line at a critical stage of the 
action, and while the men were continually 
being pressed back. 

He carried out his instructions, however, 
and then, without orders, advanced the line, 
calling upon the color bearer to follow. ‘The 
call was made, the line was advanced, and 
the enemy routed. This audacious and 
brave action was witnessed by Gen. Custer, 
who promoted him on the field to a cap- 
taincy. 

After the war an order was issued by the 
War Department granting him a medal of 
honor for distinguished gallantry in action. 

Gen. Blackmar remained in the service 
until the end of the war. He was engaged 
in twenty-two actions, including Antietam, 
Chickamauga Chattanooga, Hunter’s Raid, 
Lynchburg, Chambersburg, and the Shen- 
andoah Valley campaigns under Sheridan. 

At the close of the war Blackmar returned 
to Boston and graduated from Harvard and 
the Harvard Law School, and attained 
marked distinction in his professional and 
public life. 

In 1872 he was elected a member of the 
Boston Common Council, and returned the 
next year. He was judge-advocate-general 
of the Commonwealth for ten years under 
the administrations of Governors Rice, 
Washburn, Talbot, and Long. He was also 
a member of the electoral colleges which 
elected McKinley and Roosevelt. 

Gen. Blackmar was the first commander 
of old Post 113 of Boston, and ever since the 
war was active in the State and national 
councils of the G. A. R. He often served as 
delegate-at-large from Massachusetts and 
as the representative of Massachusetts on 
the national council of the organization. 

In February, 1902, Gen. Blackmar was 
elected department commander of the de- 
partment of Massachusetts, receiving the 
unanimous vote of the convention. Aug. 
II, 1904, he was elected commander of the 
G.A.R. of the United States. After his 
election he made a trip to the West, stop- 
ping at nearly every city of any size, and ad- 
dressed the members of the local posts of 
the G. A. R. 

Everywhere he was received with marked 
enthusiasm. Last month he was presented 
with a rare cane, made of fifty pieces of 
wood of historic value, collected by Grand 
Army men all over the country. The 
presentation was made in the flag-room at 
the State House by Lieutenant Governor 
Curtis Guild, Jr. 

As a Memorial Day speaker he was known 
the country over, and won high esteem 
among his comrades at arms, not only by 
his loyalty to them and the interests which 
they committed to his care, but by the manly 
and fraternal spirit which characterized him 
on all occasions. 

Gen. Blackmar had a beautiful summer 
home and a delightful domestic life at Hing- 
ham, Mass. ‘‘World’s End Farm’ was 
what he called it, and here he delighted to 
assemble with his old friends and talk over 
the trying times of the Civil War with men 
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who had been associated with him in Phil 
Sheridan’s famous cavalry. 

Many happy meetings have taken place 
on the spacious verandas of this historic 
old place, and reminiscences of sieges at 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge 
recalled. 


Rebecca Palfrey Utter. 


Mrs. Utter, who died in Denver, June 28, 
was a peculiarly lovable and gracious fig- 
ure among the now older generation of Uni- 
tarians. Of the many thousands of ‘‘King’s 
Daughters,’ perhaps not many know that 
the name and inspiration of their organiza- 
tion came from the verses of a Unitarian. 
Perhaps even fewer know what Mrs. Utter’s 
hundreds of friends will swear to, that she 
was in herself one of the best exemplars of 
that sweetness, wisdom, and innate gentle- 
ness that should be the daily character of a 
Daughter of the King. She was affection- 
ate, reasonable, sympathetic, dependable; 
and these deeper qualities were graced by 
a lively and delightful wit that was one of 
her most winning intellectual qualities. 
She was always bright, with a quaint phase 
that often solved difficulties stubborn to 
logic and philosophy. Always—and this is 
after all the summary of her character—she 
was wise, steadfast, lovable. 

Mrs. Utter, who was descended on her 
father’s side from Col. William Palfrey, 
paymaster-general of the American Army 
during the Revolution, and later minister 
of the new nation to France, was in every 
way identified with the work and ideals of 
Unitarianism. She was born in Barnstable. 
Mass., May 9, 1844. Her father, Rev. 
Cazneau Palfrey, was then pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Barnstable, and was 
later, for many years, settled in Belfast, Me. 
In Belfast, Rebecca Palfrey was married, 
Sept. 19, 1872, to Rev. David Utter, a young 
man who had come out from the Ohio 
Campbellites and made his way to the Har- 
vard Divinity School and Unitarianism. 
Mr. Utter’s first Unitarian charge was at 
Belfast, as assistant to the father of Miss 
Palfrey. ‘Then, for once, East did meet 
West most well and happily. In 1874 Mrs. 
Utter went with her husband to Olympia, 
in the then territory of Washington, where 
together they built up a pioneer church. 
Later there were other pastorates at Kansas 
City, Mo., eight years at the Church of the 
Messiah in Chicago, and then some years 
of valiant missionary work in Salt Lake 
City, before Mr. Utter took charge of Unity 
Church in Denver. 

While Mrs. Utter bore her part in the 
larger work of the denomination, serving 
several times as an officer of the Women’s 
Alliance and the Sunday School Society, 
her best service was in the less conspicuous 
but most precious way of showing what 
inner beauty could be the natural product 
of the Unitarian faith. In this wise she 
preached convincingly. She was a writer 
of graceful and facile verse, especially of 
little Herrick-like bits that were epitomes of 
her own graces, and always tipped with wit. 
These, necessarily, are unpublished, and re- 
main only to her nearer friends. The small 
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volume which she published some years ago 
takes its name from the leading verses ‘““The 
King’s Daughter,’’ which Mrs. Utter wrote 
before her marriage, on the suggestion of the 
Bible line, ““The King’s daughter is all glori- 
ous within.’ It is fit that this brief record 
of her life and passing should close with some 
of those better than graceful lipes, which ap- 
plied so well to her:— 


She wears no jewel upon hand or brow, 
No badge by which she may be known of 
men; 
But, though she walk in plain attire now, 
She isa Daughter of the King; and, when 
Her father calls her at his throne to wait, 
She will be clothed as doth befit her state. 


BS, B. 


Ministers’ Pension and Insurance 
Fund. 


We take from the Christian Life a letter 
written in Boston, England, making the 
inevitable criticism on the plan adopted 
for the relief of clergymen. 


The letter in your last issue signed “‘Jus- 
tice’? touches on a matter which to me 
seems to be a denominational scandal. Here 
is a fund which was obtained by appeals to 
the liberality of Unitarians, based upon the 
need of a superannuation fund to relieve 
the necessities of so many aged ministers 
who were compelled by poverty to hang 
to the churches, which were dying along 
with their aged and incapable pastors. I 
can remember well references being made 
to the many churches which were languish- 
ing from this cause, and pity was moved 
for the aged pastors who should be relieved 
by a superannuation fund. Such a fund 
was raised, Unitarian liberality readily re- 
sponded to such an appeal on behalf of the 
aged ministers; but, when the fund had been 
raised, its purpose was changed, and, instead 
of being a superannuation fund for the aged, 
it was converted into an “Insurance Fund” 
for the young, the able, and the well to do. 
Many a minister, enjoying a good income, 
and well able to insure his own life and 
make provision for his old age, has used 
this fund for insuring at half price, while 
the old, who, perchance, have never had a 
chance of laying by for old age, but who 
have labored for years on a poor pittance, 
barely sufficient to buy daily bread, have 
been left out in the cold, still uncared for, 
still unrelieved, still holding on to posts 
whose duties they are incapable of dis- 
charging. 

I know of one such case—and there are 
many more—where an old man _ between 
eighty and ninety is minister of one of our 
old chapels: he is totally incapable of preach- 
ing, and he is obliged to get local preachers 
of any kind to take his services Such an 
octogenarian ought to have been the very 
first to be relieved by the superannuation 
fund, but he is far too old to be helped by 
the Ministers’ Pension Fund, This _per- 
version of the original intention of the fund 
can be called by no other name than a “‘scan- 
dal,” a denominational scandal, due in a 
great measure to the chaotic condition of 
disorganization which characterizes our 
Unitarian churches, We want a truly rep- 
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resentative body, a conference appointed 
by the churches, a common ministerial fund, 
and a real superannuation fund. 


W. SToppar’T. 
Boston. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


II. 


There is no doubt that the meetings of 
this week have been better attended than 
any held during the nine years since they 
began. There have doubtless been times 
before when the Oceanic House sheltered as 
many people as this year; for, if a house is 
literally full, with every room taken and 
late-coming guests obliged to fold them- 
selves up into small space at that, it cannot 
be fuller. But the overflow on Appledore 
has been greater, and there is no question 
that the attendance at the meetings them- 
selves has been better maintained. I should 
like to know if it ever happened elsewhere 
that a formal notice, read from pulpit or 
speaker’s desk, has kindly implored people 
to stay away from the regular evening de- 
votional service, so that there might be room 
for others who also desire to attend and 
had had less opportunity. Then the dwell- 
ers on Star obligingly left the rocky path- 
way clear for friends from Appledore, and, 
if they went up at all, sat humbly on the 
convenient rocks outside. Surely, too, it is 
not often that upward of two hundred 
people go to devotional service in the early 
morning, as they do here. ‘The delight of 
the islands has only increased with the 
passing hours, and each day has brought 
some new surprise of beauty in the changing 
sea and sky. Last week I wrote of “‘this 
Star ina firmament of blue,” but the printers 
spoiled the phrase by refusing me the capital 
letter; and it probably served me right for 
trying to catch in a paragraph any hint of 
the loveliness of Star Island. 

The main subject of the morning lectures 
through the week has been ‘The Bible,” 
beginning with the clear and definite talk 
of Dr. William H. Lyon, who started us 
right by telling just what the Bible is and 
what has, and has not, been done for it by 
the higher criticism, and ending on Saturday 
morning with the deeply earnest address of 
Rev. William I. Lawrance of Winchester 
on “The Bible in the Crises of Life,’’ which 
showed how to make it apply with genuine 
power for help at the times when help is 
most needed. Dr. Lyon explained the 
difference in the problems which confront 
the student of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. In the former it is the question of 
untangling several documents that have 
been wound together to make up the history 
and the literature of the Hebrews; and in 
the latter it is the question of combining 
different records into one consistent narrative. 

The second lecture in the course was given 
by Dr. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., from St. 
Louis, who talked about ‘The Bible as Lit- 
erature,’ and made it plain that to appreciate 
it in this aspect one needs a feeling for lit- 
erature in general,—a certain spiritual kin- 
ship with it, and a complete separation from 
the old thought and its theological entangle- 
ments. He enumerated some of the diffi- 
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culties in the way of a complete understand- 
ing of its beauty, and showed how its mean- 
ings are obscured by ignorance or a lack of 
historic imagination. ‘The liveliest discus- 
sion of the week was drawn out by Rev. 
George E. MaclIlwain’s paper on “The Bible 
and Social Needs,’’ though probably most 
of those present agreed with him in his general 
thesis, that the Bible meets social needs in 
some respects, fails to do so in others, and 
that the task before its friends is to dis- 
criminate until it is free to do its legitimate 
work. He spoke with fine emphasis when 
he declared that the work of the Church is 
to produce good men and women, and to 
bring together under its influence men of 
differing parties and no party, and men of 
different circles of society and standing. 

One of the speakers in the discussion 
that followed was Rev. Mr. Sewall of Ran- 
dolph, an orthodox Congregational minister, 
who remained through the week, making 
friends on all sides. It is probable that 
next summer will see the island given over 
for a time to a similar meeting of his own 
denomination here. With the Universalists 
coming next week and the orthodox Con- 
gregational outlook, it begins to seem as if 
the summers on Star were to be consecrated 
to religious and intellectual ends. 

Prof. Alexander MacPhail of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada, spoke on ‘The 
Casual Reader’s Bible,” considering the 
degree of helpfulness which its different 
books contain, and telling one or two of the 
old stories in order to make clear their ex- 
traordinary literary force, and also their 
significance, when once understood, in con- 
nection with the history of the period they 
represent. Last of the Bible series, as I 
have said, was Mr. Lawrance’s lecture on 
“The Bible in the Crises of Life.” It is by 
no accident that it has been the book which 
has given comfort and inspiration to men 
and women for centuries of actual testing 
in times of perplexities and trouble. It was 
born out of the history of Israel, growing 
out of the crises of life, as they came suc- 
cessively to a people born to understand 
them. The chief factors in its production 
was the God-consciousness of the Hebrews 
in their political efficiency, which drove 
them to higher conceptions of success and 
made their faith spiritual. Its great epochs 
run parallel somehow to every man’s indi- 
vidual experience and afford help in the 
crises of individual experience. 

The evenings were provided with ad- 
dresses or entertainments of a more varied 
character. Rev. William R. Lord was es- 
pecially happy in his talk about the ‘‘Min- 
istry of Birds.” He considered in turn the 
hunting, decorative, and collecting instincts 
of men, women, and children respectively, 
which have proved fatal to many birds, and 
even destructive to many species. ‘The 
vast importance of the economic interests 
involved has been tellingly illustrated in 
these last years, both East and West It is 
no wonder that somebody has said, seeing 
New England trees stripped of their foliage, 
“Truly God writes with a legible hand.” 
Their beauty interest is not slight, and the 
development of the sympathetic interest 
makes the birds our friends. I don’t know 
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Odd Pitchers 


Our exhibit of Pitchers on the second 
floor embraces more than five hundred 
kinds, representing specimens gleaned 
from Potteries in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, China, Japan, and the 
United States, from the small, for table 
use, to the larger sideboard lines, which 
may prove interesting to collectors. 

Some have mottoes in the decora- 
tions, described, viz. : 


In the Doulton Class. 


‘Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant, 
And many a word at random spoken 
Can wound or heal a heart that’s broken.” 


$2.50 each 


Wedgwood Old Blue Pitchers with 
historical views, Old South Church, Old 
State House, Mt. Vernon, Faneuil Hall, 
etc. Old Dutch ship shape, two-quart 
size, $1.65; quart, $1.00. 


English Allervale Pottery. 


“Tf you your lips would keep from slips, 
five things observe with care; 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
and how, and when, and where.”’ 


Another, 


‘* Life has many shadows, but ’tis the sunshine makes them.”’ 


$1.00 to $1.50 each 


German Wurtemburg [lotto 


Pitchers, 
“The pleasure of doing good is the only one that never 
wears out.”’ 
$1.00 each 
Another, 


“If any one speates evil of you, let your life be such that 
no one will believe him.”’ 


$1.00 each 


Doulton Motto Pitchers: 


“ There’s a saying old and musty, 
Yet it is ever new, 
Tis never trouble trouble 
Till trouble troubles you.” 


$5.00 


Costly Sideboard Pitchers, without 
motto: 
Doulton Lambeth ($15 each), 


Artistic shape and decoration. 


Royal Worcester ($10 each). 
Royal Worcester, ivory and gold 


($40 each). 


Tall vase shape. 
And many other models and decora- 


tions from the lowest cost up to the ex- 
pensive; over 500 kinds to choose from. 
In the Glass Department will be 
seen all grades and sizes of pitchers from 
the ordinary pressed shapes up to the 
blown and etched and the richly cut lines. 
The Art Pottery Rooms, the Dinner 
Set Hall (3d floor) and the Stock Pat- 
,tern Room (4th floor) have attractive 
exhibits constantly being added to. 


Inspection invited. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON CO. 


China and Glass Merchants 
120 Franklin, corner Federal Streets 


N.B.— Cars marked Federal Street taken from North oF 
South Stations pass our door. ilar 
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whether or not Mr. Lord heard the little 
song sparrow who kept close to the church 
during the early meetings of the week. 
Once, when Mr Eells, speaking on Sunday 
morning, read the words, “Sing unto the 
Lord a new song,” and paused, the song spar- 
row sang out into the hush his very sweetest 
notes. 

Thoreau’s birthday was commemorated 
the evening before by Rev. Louis H. Bucks- 
horn’s paper about this sturdy independent 
in the land of visions. Mr. Buckshorn spoke 
as one who had an intimate sympathy with 
Thoreau’s quality of mind. The keynote of 
his whole life was the search for truth and 
fidelity to it; and it stood, not only the test 
of living, but of dying. 

A lecture which could have been spared 
as little as anything during the week was 
Dr. Carleton F. Brown’s study of ‘‘Religious 
Reformers before Wyclif.””. He made his 
hearers acquainted with Grosseteste, the 
great Bishop of Lincoln, who spoke the truth 
to the pope, seeing the essentials of religion 
much as they are seen to-day. That was a 
wonderful life, with power to stir and to 
inspire men of the twentieth century and 
of every century. With the love and vene- 
ration that were his in both France and 
England, with the respect of scholars and 
the love of the common people assured to 
him, with the miracle stories told of his death 
and the power of his thrilling sentences, 
able a century later to enkindle Wyclif, it 
seems to have needed only the added touch 
of martyrdom to have made his name a 
household word ever since. But he died at 
eighty, undisturbed in his independence, 
because, when the pope would have crushed 
him, wiser counsels prevailed in the Curia. 
The councillors said: ‘It will not help matters 
for us to take action. He is a Catholic, 
more religious and holy than we, and of 
more excellent life The clergy of France 
and England know this, consequently our 
contradiction of him could not prevail.” 
It is a story we cannot afford to miss; and 
for the thousandth time one wonders at his 
own ignorance that he never heard it before. 
Dr. Brown complemented it with the story 
of Rolle the mystic, who put into an age of 
salvation by system the thought that re- 
ligion is a matter of the heart. He doubted 
the value of theological reasoning, and 
pierced through the formalism of the day 
to the heart of Christianity. He laid stress 
on the moral virtues as essential to religious 
experience, and the loving, simple humanity of 
his influence contributed fervor to religion. 

One of the most popular evenings, on 
which more people came over from Apple- 
dore than probably at any other time, was 
that on which Mr. Richard C. Humphreys 
told his story of travels in Bible lands, il- 
lustrated with fine stereopticon views of 
places visited. The young people of the 
Young People’s Religious Union are intend- 
ing to report their meetings in their own 
column of the Christian Register; but it is 
certainly allowable to say that the day for 
which they were responsible was thoroughly 
enthusiastic and successful. At the different 
sessions they heard from Mr. Sidney B. 
Snow, Mr. Albert Vail of Chicago, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage of Redlands, Rev. John 
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Haynes Holmes of Roxbury, and Rev. 
Frederic Gauld of Leominster. Friday 
evening a concert was given by the Isles of 
Shoals quartette, consisting of Miss Laura B. 
Eaton, Miss Bessie K. Bemis, Mr. Otto E. 
Lewis, and Mr. Harry Parmalee, with Mrs. 
Nelson Freeman as pianist and director. 

The closing day on the islands was one of 
rare rest and quiet. In the morning Rev. 
George Hale Reed of Belmont conducted 
service on Appledore, speaking impressively 
about the test of familiarity, and drawing 
his suggestions from the story of the Prodi- 
gal Son, or, at least, from the father and 
elder brother of that parable. The father 
bore the test, the other did not; and Mr. 
Reed made very significant his appeal to 
put the best into the every-day relations of 
life and to understand the infinite nearness 
of the Father’s presence with his children 
and the utter fulness of his bounty. The 
last meeting of all, barring the Sunday candle- 
light service, was that in which Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson gathered up with tender touch 
the memories and impressions of the week, 
blending them into a few thoughts of per- 
manent strengthening to take back with us 
into the world. This was one of the meet- 
ings on the broad piazza, simple in its form, 
but quickened by genuine devotional spirit 
in prayer and praise and words of the min- 
ister. There is something in the place and 
atmosphere which makes for simplicity of 
feeling and expression. 

The story of these summer meetings has 
been told annually in these columns for nine 
years. No meetings have ever been more 
successful in point of attendance than those 
of this year, while the characteristic spirit 
remains unaltered. Every one knows of the 
little church on the rocks and of the satis- 
factory way in which it has been partially 
restored, though a new roof and strengthen- 
ing of one wall must be brought about soon. 
The Restoration Fund still needs contri- 
butions, and some $250 were raised for it by 
the people this year. We are always care- 
ful to say that the meeting-house will be 
restored, not changed in its dear, familiar 
aspect. The tower needs some attention, 
and the vane, constructed appropriately of 
a fish and a star, needs regilding. We wish 
that the Fund might be completed this year. 

E. E. M. 


A Great African Republic Coming? 


Already the colored man is a formidable 
force in the game of party politics in one— 
and the oldest—South African colony. The 
native vote in this colony has become so 
large, and the natives are pressing their nu- 
merical advantage so strongly, that the 
whites have already raised the question of 
a suffrage limitation to save themselves 
from political annihilation. But it is clear 
enough that this expedient will not save 
them. The population of Cape Colony, 
including the territories, is in round numbers, 
1,200,000, and the white population 377,000. 
Day by day the power of the native grows. 
The gate of the political arena stands wide 
open to him, and he is not slow to enter. 
The negroes everywhere are a remarkably 
fecund race, and they are increasing, rela- 
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tively, much faster than the whites. Africa 
is first of all the black man’s country, and 
all that climatic conditions and the conge- 
nial environment of a native habitat can do 
to help him in his struggle upward are there. 

To all other influences now tending to the 
development of the negro to a higher social 
and political rank must be added the force 
of education. For in South Africa, as in 
this country, the negroes “‘take’’ to educa- 
tion with remarkable readiness and success. 
According to the Cape government educa- 
tional report, published three months ago, 
the actual number of children receiving 
education in the public schools of the colony 
at the end of last year was 91,313 colored 
and 60,849 white. The natives are awaken- 
ing from the slumber of centuries, and there 
is no more remarkable feature of this awaken- 
ing than their almost insatiable thirst for 
knowledge. Cape Colony and the territories 
are literally covered with native schools, 
the territories alone having several hun- 
dreds. These schools are manned very 
largely by native teachers who have passed 
one or other of the Cape University quali- 
fying examinations. 

All this means, in brief, and in plain lan- 
guage, that South Africa is surely destined 
at no distant day to come under native rule, 
to be governed by negroes for negroes. At- 
tempts at disenfranchisement and limita- 
tions of the suffrage will only hasten the day 
of negro supremacy.—Norman Notwood, in 
Leslie's Weekly. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


SUMMER NOTES. 


One would not naturally go to the wilds 
of Newfoundland for instruction in Sunday- 
school affairs. There are many notable 
features in this strange country; but, ex- 
cept round the city of St. Johns, education, 
either ‘‘secular’’ or religious, is not conspic- 
uous. However, in my camping and fish- 
ing on the great Humber for two or three 
weeks, a spot where the salmon jump and 
the deer roam, I had opportunity to straighten 
out the lines of thought. There are direct 
and indirect ways of replenishing the mind. 
At times reconstruction is as valuable as 
replenishment. Roughing it in the woods, 
under tent and on spruce boughs, is con- 
ducive to simplicity of view. To get away 
from what Emerson calls ‘‘big trifles” is 
sure to make a better perspective of the 
work in hand. 

Probably the chief trouble with us all 
in life is a lack of the sense of proportion. 
Therefore, when we look up and look around 
in the isolation of a wilderness, we get a 
desire to concentrate on the leading things 
when we return to duty. 

While I was casting the fly at the great 
pool at Humber Falls, or sitting by the 
glowing camp-fire in the evening, a great 
convention was holding sessions in Toronto, 
Canada. I come back to find enthusiastic 
reports. One of our directors, Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, of Winchester, Mass., was in 
attendance. His,brother, Rev, Marion Law- 
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trance is a prominent leader in the inter- 
national Sunday-school work, serving as 
general secretary. I hope to have an ac- 
count of what was said and done from my 
associate. Meanwhile, let me simply note 
the cheering fact of increased interest and 
larger outlook. Again, the discussion over 
an advanced course of study waxed wari. 
Of course, this somewhat amuses _ us, 
settled as we are in such freedom, The 
result, while victorious for the progressive 
element, was carried only by a vote of 617 
to601. It is now possible for Sunday-schools 
to have an optional advanced course of study. 
Let it be recorded that the minority showed 
a friendly spirit, and, on a second vote, 
made concurrence nearly unanimous. 

“Winning a generation’? was a watch- 
word which started a great many speeches. 
There were about 1,800 delegates in attend- 
ance. The Sunday School Times of Philadel- 
phia has epigrammatic utterances about this 
Sunday-school convention at Toronto. The 
editor says, “Contact with character rather 
than contact with a curriculum, therein 
lies the hope of the Sunday-school,”’ was 
a dominant note. ‘“‘Momentum rather than 
display characterized this latest international 
Sunday-school convention,” is another edi- 
torial statement. 

A tremendous weight of responsibility 
rests on such an association as this. It 
holds in its hands an important part of the 
welfare of the next generation. The in- 
crease of attendance, and presumably of 
interest and capacity, is shown by these 
figures. At Atlanta, six years ago, there 
were 844 delegates; at Denver in 1902, 1,168; 
at Toronto there were between 1,800 and 
2,00 The general secretary, Mr. Marion 
Lawrance, was asked how he accounted for 
the forward impulse so noticeable at Toronto, 
and he replied, ‘‘The people are waking up 
to the Sunday-school, for one thing.’ 

There is the secret of our best hopes for 
Sunday-school progress,—the people must 
be ‘“‘waked up.”” ‘The home must be aroused, 
and all possible agencies enlisted to lift the 
Sunday-school out of tradition into light, 
from weakness to strength, from isolation 
to co-operation. 

A LOSS. 

Yes, a severe loss has come to us in the 
death of Mr. John O. Norris of Melrose, 
Mass. I heard of it while far away in the 
Newfoundland woods; and now, on my 
return, I can hardly realize that we shall 
not have his virile, quickening presence 
with us any more. Mr. Norris had been 
the head-master of the Charlestown High 
School for many years. His work as an 
educator was of the very best. His person- 
ality was of the frank, engaging type, 
challenging friendly attention at once. 
He not only had great faith in moral and 
religious education, but proved that faith 
by his works. Always ready to serve, so 
far as duties permitted, he was gladly heard 
at our Sunday-school unions and confer- 
ences. The argument that day teachers 
should not have classes in Sunday-schools, 
owing to the continuous strain, never had 
any effect on him. He was superintendent of 

a Sunday-school for many years, and to the 
fast taught an advanced class on Sundays. 
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There is a manuscript in my possession by 
him on Sunday-school methods which I 
hope to print before long. 


OUR BOOK-ROOM. 


That part of the change which involved 
a reconstruction of the Sunday-school Book 
Department has been made. Visitors at 
25 Beacon Street will find an attractive and 
handy arrangement of the books. What 
may be wanted is placed even more conven- 
iently than before. ‘The sale of material is 
not confined to the stock on hand, but orders 
will be received for any publications which 
come within the scope of such a book-room. 
It is the intention and hope to make this 
department a necessity to our ministers 
and Sunday-school workers. 

EDWARD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Frederick M. Bennett will preach 
on Sunday morning, July 23, at King’s 
Chapel, Boston. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28. In- 
clude this in your plans for the summer. 


Rey. Edward Cummings will preach at 
the union service in the Second Church, 
Boston, on Sunday, July 23, at 10.30 A.M. 


Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of the First 
Parish, Dorchester, will preach on Sunday, 
July 23, at 10.45 A.M., at the First Unita- 
rian Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


The open-air services on Boston Common 
will be conducted on Sunday afternoon, 
July 23, at 5.30 o’clock, by Rev. B. F. Mc- 
Daniel and Rev. William R. Lord. The site 
is under the sixth tree from Charles Street 
on Beacon Street Mall. 


A summer meeting of Unitarians in the 
Meadville Conference District, as well as 
from all other sections, will be held at Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y., Unitarian headquarters, on 
Wednesday, August 2. It is expected that 
Rey. William H. Fish, Jr., of Meadville, 
Rey. L. W. Mason of Pittsburg, and possibly 
Mr. Pierce of Washington with others will 
be present and speak. Public reception on 
the evening of August 2. On July 28 there 
are special thirty-day excursions from all 
points to Chautauqua. Rate=one fare plus 
$1 for round trip. Boston to Chautauqua 
and return, $12.30. ‘This will be a good time 
to visit Chautauqua. For all information 
address William Channing Brown, Unitarian 
Headquarters, Box 174, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Meetings. 


PaciFic COAST UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Rev. Christopher Ruess, secretary: Being 
of age the conference celebrated its twenty- 
first birthday by meeting June 27-29 with 
the Church of Our Father, Rev. G. C. Cres- 
sey, D.D., of Portland, Ore., during the 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition. 
For attendance, for vital words on vital 
themes, for help and inspiration, this is! lan 
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one of the very best of all the twenty-one 
sessions. Over five hundred people were 
present at some of the meetings. 

For three subjects, markedly vital in 
presentation or discussion, the session will 
be remembered. First, the clear distinc- 
tion of Unitarianism from the so-called 
“new orthodoxy” or ‘‘semi-orthodoxy.”’ 
At the meeting on ‘Liberal Christianity,” 
Field Secretary Stone, who also gave the 
conference sermon, spoke on ‘Its Distinc- 
tion from Liberal Orthodoxy.’ His clear- 
cut, telling, positive statement must have 
drawn many out of the fog. Rev. Merle 
St. Croix Wright, eagerly welcomed from 
New York, spoke on “Its Harmony with 
Nature and all Truth.” Dr. T. L. Eliot, 
the revered minister emeritus of the Port- 
land church, spoke to the subject, “As an 
Old and Positive Faith.” 

Second, the emphasis on the Sunday- 
school. The address of Rev. Christopher 
Ruess of Alameda, calling on parents and 
ministers and churches to give the religious 
and Unitarian education of Unitarian chil- 
dren its proper first place, was warmly dis- 
cussed. Future sessions of the conference 
may devote not one address, but a whole 
meeting, to this subject. 

Third, in the meeting on ‘The Latest 
Thought of the Day,” and elsewhere, the 
insistent appeal to Unitarian churches and 
ministers to adapt themselves to human 
nature and to facts. Dean Wilbur of the 
Oakland Unitarian Divinity School, recently 
established, addressed the conference on 
“The Latest Thought of the Day concerning 
Religion and the Church.’”’ He made clear 
the bearing on Unitarian usefulness and 
growth of the new science of the psychology 
of religion, saying that men have three 
sides to their nature,—thinking, feeling, 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is reduced in price to 5 cents. 
Quality unchanged, same as when it sold for 16 cents. 
Now the largest bar of 5 cent white soap as well as the 
best. Ask your grocer forit. Take no other. 


Addresses. 


THE summer address of Rev. F. C. South- 
worth will be in care of Brown, Shipley & Co., London. 


THE address of Rev. A. D Mayo until Oc- 


tober 1 will be 42 West Newton Street, Boston. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one Pics in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or Be 


rooms, and chapel. 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEWOMAN, “rhea gr 
in the mothering care and education of children and 
in housekeeping, wishes position in a family as supervis- 
ing housekeeper and guardian of motherless children or 
chaperone, in the fall or earlier. Refers to former em- 
ployers, North and South. Address care Rev. Cuas. A. 
ALLEN, Waverley, Mass. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and a a in noe Va.”? 

bas for facts to one who chang Read, High- 
Springs, Va. (A Richmond Sabet: ) 
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willing; that Unitarianism has emphasized 
the third, conduct, almost to the total neg- 
lect of the second, feeling; but that every 
good sermon and every good service of 
worship must appeal to all three, rousing 
good feelings to issue in good conduct. 
The new science, said the dean, largely 
justifies the principle of the despised ‘‘re- 
vival’ and “conversion’”’ note in orthodox 
work, showing that the time to make Uni- 
tarians or religious men at all is preferably 
that of adolescence. At this meeting Rev. 
B. A. Goodridge of Santa Barbara, with 
whose church the conference will meet again 
next April, spoke on ‘‘The Latest Thought 
of the Day concerning the Nature and 
Personality of Man,” unfolding the religious 
implication of the evolutionary thought of 
the last half century. Mr. Richard W. 
Montague, a young lawyer of Portland, de- 
livered a sympathetic and reasonable ad- 
dress ‘Concerning Social Problems.” 

Other addresses of interest include that 
on ‘The Bible from the Liberal Christian 
Point of View,” by Rev. J. A. Cruzan of 
Spokane, Wash.,—a statement almost classic 
in its simplicity, beauty, and conciseness; 
a practical talk by Mr. William F. Wood- 
ward, moderator of the trustees of the Port- 
land church, on “The Methods of Church 
Trustees”; and a well-prepared and en- 
lightening paper by Judge Joseph Shippen of 
Seattle, on “The Russian Church.” 

At the union Women’s Alliance meeting 
Miss Helen Spalding of the Portland branch 
presided. Gradually all the women’s circles 
in the department are joining the National 
Alliance. Papers were read on “The Young 
Woman’s Work in the Church,’ by Miss 
Jean McEwen of the First Church, San 
Francisco; “The Sociological Aspect of 
Woman’s Work in the Church,” by Miss 
Simmons of Seattle, Wash.; and ‘The Re- 
ligious Education of the Student,” by Mrs. 
Mary B. Heath of Everett, Wash. Miss 
McEwen spoke as a young woman on the 
work of young women, and her charming 
paper was one of the delights of the whole 
session. Evidently the young women can 
and will do, if given a chance, some of the 
work which the older women, like unwise 
mothers, are now doing to their exclusion. 

The ministers’ meeting, our ‘‘Berry Street 
Conference,’’ discussed ‘‘Modern Parish Meth- 
ods.” Led by the active young minister 
of the active young church at Hood River, 
Ore., Rev. O. J. Nelson, each of the fourteen 
ministers present contributed to the sym- 
posium. 

Welcome visitors were’ Rev. Merle St. 
Croix Wright of New York, and our hymn- 
writer, Rev. James Vila Blake of Chicago; 
and both were asked to speak more than 
once. Most distinctly missed of all were 
Mr. Charles A. Murdock, loved for himself 
and his untiring, efficient service to us all, 
the editor of the Pacific Unitarian, now re- 
covering from an illness brought on by the 
over-taxation of his energy, due to many 
of us shifting our common burdens to his 
willing and strong shoulders, and Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt, the gracious and beloved 
minister of the old First Church of Starr 
King and Horatio Stebbins in San Fran- 
cisco, To our president, Mr. William P. 
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Olds, of the Portland church, and to its 
minister, Dr. Cressey, the success of the 
conference was largely due. 


THE NORFOLK CONFERENCE.—Rev. George 
M. Bodge, secretary: The summer meeting 
and one hundred and fourteenth session 
was held with the First Unitarian Parish in 
South Natick, Wednesday, June 28. The 
interesting programme and the fine weather 
brought out a good representation of dele- 
gates from the churches. The’ newly re- 
modelled and improved church building 
stands, it is said, on the spot where the 
Apostle Eliot gathered his first congregation 
of friendly Indians, and preached to them, 
by an interpreter, the Christian gospel. 
The meeting was opened with an invocation 
by Rev. George W. Cutter, D.D., followed 
by a congregational hymn. Prof. F. E. 
Parlin of Wollaston, the president, wel- 
comed the members of the conference and 
guests in a few pleasant and interesting re- 
marks and called for the report of the last 
meeting, which was read and accepted. 
After a few items of business and the ap- 
pointment of a nominating committee— 
namely, Mrs. E. C. Butler of Quincy, Rev. 
J. F. Meyer of South Natick, and Mr. George 
F. Sumner of Canton—the first topic of the 
morning session, ‘“‘What the People expect 
of the Minister,’ was presented in an ad- 
dress by Mr. George Hutchinson of West 
Newton. “Doubtless the one best quali- 
fied to say what is expected of the minister 
is the minister himself, but by your courtesy 
I am given an opportunity here and will 
try to give my opinion, ‘The question for us 
is, What has the average parishioner, here 
in Norfolk county, in a Unitarian church, a 
right to expect from the minister of to-day? 
First of all, in mental, moral, and spiritual 
relations he is to be the leader. This re- 
sponsibility he has prepared for and accepted. 
He owes it to himself and his people to take 
proper care for his intellectual and physical 
health. This care and the time for its ex- 
ercise is his right and duty, and the people 
have a right to expect of him that he will 
develop and keep in training his fullest 
powers of body and mind.” Mr. Hutchin- 
son made a strong plea for the attendance 
of the people as a part of the development of 
the minister’s powers. The demands made 
upon the minister’s time and strength natu- 
rally make him, if he meets them all, the 
busiest man in town. To make calls, to 
hear the troubles and cares, the slights and 
feuds, the symptoms and aches and pains 
of individuals, always with a patient and 
sympathizing word, is a part of his duty. 
Above all, the people have a right to expect 
a logical, forceful, earnest sermon to be 
preached at the Sunday service, with in- 
telligent reading of Scriptures and hymns, a 
heartfelt, simple prayer, the exercise of. all 
his highest powers in the delivery of his 
message: this is not only the duty, but the 
privilege, which no other profession can give. 
Naturally and rightfully the minister must 
be a leader of thought upon great questions 
of reform, social, moral, and religious,—not 
a partisan, indeed, but viewing all questions 
from the higher side. The people have the 
right to claim his friendship, providing they 
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give him theirs, as it takes two to make 
friendship a fact. When such friendship 
is true, it fulfils to each soul and to the min- 
ister, and in its influence in community the 
best of what the people expect of the min- 
ister. 

Dr. J. H. Crooker of Roslindale followed 
in an eloquent address upon ‘‘What the 
Minister expects of the People.’’ Believes 
that the minister has a right to expect that 
all matters of business pertaining to the 
parish shall be conducted by the people. 
The man in the pulpit should have the help 
of all the people in the matter of hospitality. 
Unfair for him to carry the burden of hos- 
pitality of the people among themselves, or 
toward strangers, and toward the minister 
himself. The people owe their endeavor to 
bring into and hold, in the church, all who 
need the church as well as all whom the 
church needs. The men of the parish owe 
their attendance upon his ministry. Pay- 
ing money is no substitute for actual attend- 
ance. ‘The man should be represented, not 
by his money, his wife, or children, but by 
himself. The present lack of attendance 
of the young men in our churches is largely 
due to the non-attendance of the fathers. 
All forms of church enterprise which are 
wise and seemly, like fairs, bazaars, etc., 
are good and helpful; but it seems some- 
times a little ridiculous for men to compel 
their wives and daughters to work, often 
very hard, to raise the money they might 
easily pay. Then there is the higher rewards 
of his ministry if he can experience the joy 
of finding some quickening of souls to the 
diviner and truer way of life as answer to 
his own highest and truest endeavor and 
prayer, to find that in the community his 
message had been blessed, this man made 
more honest, this woman truer, this home 
and that made happier; and he has a right 
to expect that the people will help him to 
achieve these results. 

Mrs. H. J. Gurney of Wollaston opened 
the discussion and quoted a saintly old lady 
who gave as the sum of her expectations of 
the minister, “I expect him to preach plain, 
practical sermons.” In general we expect 
the minister to be better than the average 
layman. We have a right to “look up’’ to 
him. We expect him to lead up to the great 
fountain of divine life, and to be an avenue 
for its inflowing. Mr. R. C. Humphreyy 
would emphasize the point that the min- 
ister is to be the leader in spiritual things. 
Mr. George H. Ellis believes that the need 
of the men’s attendance at church is real and 
important. It is a good thing to have the 
congregation take part in the service. The 
minister has a right to be freed from the 
anxieties about support in his old age. The 
conference collection amounted to $18.72. 
The devotional service followed, conducted 
by Rev. E. W. Hunt of Wollaston. After 
the collation a praise service was conducted 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes of Dorchester; 
and, following a brief business meeting, the 
discussion of the forenoon topics was re- 
sumed briefly by Dr. Cutter, who spoke of 
the time just after the service when often 
the ladies of the congregation will rush into 
groups in the vestibule to transact com- 
mittee business. Thinks that often those 
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who have received the deepest impression 
from the service do not feel like talking or 
exchanging greetings. Many times the old 
thought of the ‘‘seeds that fell on stony 
ground” must occur to the minister, when 
the message which has seemed to him of 
such importance falls, apparently, almost 
unheeded upon his hearers. The indiffer- 
ence of the people often seems to him the 
incubus which destroys his message and 
leaves a sense of defeat in his heart. Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel spoke of the duty of the 
minister to get close to his people. The 
whole of the sermon is not meant for all or 
for each, but that point which reaches the 
one is the sermon for that one. The session 
was then turned over to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, under the direction of Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist of Roxbury, who intro- 
duced Rev. George F. Pratt of Dorchester 
with the question, ‘‘What our children ought 
to know about the Bible.’ The chief 
thought is they ought to be taught the 
truth about the Bible, its stories, laws, 
miracles, and all. They must study the 
Bible with their reason. We must not 
shrink from telling the plain truth and the 
whole truth, according to the present en- 
lightened views of scientific and critical re- 
search. Mr. R. C. Humphreys gave a brief 
but very interesting review of the long and 
faithful services of some of the officers and 
teachers of the Sunday-school of the First 
Parish in Dorchester during his own fifty 
years’ experience as a teacher in that school. 
One lesson drawn is that it is not necessary 
to success that a teacher shall have a liberal 
education. The most successful teachers I 
have known have been those, not the most 
higily educated, but who, with hearts full 
of love, have been consecrated to their work. 
Rev. Mr. Secrist then opened a ‘‘Conference”’ 
1 “‘Experience”’ meeting, in which all were 
invited to join. A very interesting and 
lively discussion ensued, many of the ladies 
as well as the men taking part. Among those 
speaking were Rev. Messrs. Porter of Sher- 
born, Forbes of Dedham, Dr. Cutter of Ne- 
ponset, Douthit of Dover, Mr. E J. Lewis of 
Dorchester, Mrs. Everett of Dover, Mrs. 
Stodder of Brookline, Mrs. S. A. Barthoud, 
Cambridge, Mrs. Millgoose, Mrs. W. E. Sim- 
mons, and others, all of whom had some in- 
teresting and helpful word to speak. The 
thanks of the conference were extended to 
the South Natick society and speakers, and 
the meeting adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 


Churches. 


ATLANTA, GA—The Unitarian Church: 
From a marked copy of the Atlanta Journal 
we learn that Rev. C. A. Langston has re- 
signed his charge and will shortly be con- 
firmed in St. Luke’s, after which he will 
apply for orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. After confirmation, the time for 
which will be decided upon later, he will be 
licensed as lay reader by Bishop C. K. Nel- 
son of the Episcopal diocese of Georgia, and 
will then become assistant to Dr. C. B. Wil- 
mer, rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. 
As reported in the Journal, Mr. Langston, 
in giving his reasons for the change, said :— 
“My decision to withdraw from the Uni- 
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tarian fellowship and apply for orders in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is the out- 
come of several years of reading and thought. 
I have been ably assisted by the intellectual 
fellowship of the Unity Club, of which I 
have been a member since its organization. 
Without going into details, I may say that 
my decision to take this step has been in- 
fluenced by an ever-increasing conviction 
that the principle of individualism in re- 
ligion, as practiced by the Unitarian and 
other Congregational churches, has been over- 
worked and is responsible for the unhappy 
divisions which now exist among the Prot- 
estant churches. I have gradually come to 
the conclusion that Christianity is, among 
other things, a definite historical process, 
and that no part of its organized history can 
be understood or interpreted without the 
whole. I turn to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church because I believe it mediates the 
principles of authority and individualism. 
In leaving the fellowship of the Unitarian 
Church, I desire it to be distinctly under- 
stood that my action is influenced neither 
by pique nor by blind zeal. The Unitarian 
Church has unquestionably performed a 
signal service in the development of the best 
theological thought of the present time. 
William Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, 
and James Martineau, in England, are to be 
ranked with the best Christians in the 
church. Unitarianism began as a move- 
ment of thought, and was so interpreted by 
Unitarians for a number of years after its 
rise in» New England. Without entering 
into’ any criticism of the various doctrines 
represented by Unitarianism I may say that 
Unitarianism has practically fulfilled its 
mission, and the gréat truths which justified 
it as a system and commended it to intellect- 
ual people have now received cheerful rec- 
ognition by most of the leading denomina- 
tions. So far as Christianity itself is con- 
cerned, it does seem to me that it has re- 
ceived an adequate interpretation in modern 
thought; or, in the words of a famous 
Unitarian divine, when asked if he did not 
think that the world had about outgrown 
Christianity, replied, ‘The world has not 
tried it yet.’ The application of Christian 
truth to social need is, in my opinion, the 
next step for the Christian Church to take. 
I believe that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is best qualified to lead in this great 
campaign of practical Christian work. Be- 
lieving this, I have asked for her blessing 


.and indorsement.”’ 


Keokuk, IA.—First Unitarian Society: 
After four years of work in the First Uni- 
tarian Society Rev. A. Rossbach tendered 
his resignation as pastor June 10, It was 
not at once accepted, but its consideration 
was deferred until the 25th. At that date 
the society, after offering an increase of 
salary, and hearing from the pastor that his 
action was final, the resignation was ac- 
cepted with regret, and a strong expression 
of affection and good wishes for his future. 
The Standard of this city, edited by Dr. G. 
Walter Barr, had the following in its 
issue of July 8: “Rev. Adolph Rossbach 
will leave Monday for Toronto and other 
Canadian cities for his vacation, taking up 
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his new charge in Detroit in September 1. 
His resignation has caused sincere regret, 
not only among those attending the Uni- 
tarian church, but among all interested in 
the best citizenship, the broadest charity, 
the highest culture for Keokuk. His min- 
istry has extended beyond the limits of his 
own church through his study of social con- 
ditions and his gospel of civic duty, and will 
leave upon Keokuk an impress tending 
toward all that is best.” 


Dere and Chere. 


_ In the grand duchy of Baden apple, cherry, 
pear, and walnut trees are planted along both 
sides of highways, at a distance of thirty- 
two feet apart. 


Miss Paterson is the only woman factory 
inspector in Scotland. She is expected to 
travel 13,000 miles a year, and to supervise 
all the factories in Scotland where women 
are employed. ‘There are 140 male inspec- 
tors. 


Pike’s Peak is to become a gigantic land 
lighthouse. This summer there will be 
mounted on its summit a search-light of 
sixty thousand candle-power, which, it is 
thought, will be visible for a hundred and 
fifty miles across the plains. 


educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 58 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
POR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, ’S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


\ soth year. The Rt Rey. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springheld, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, “The best investment I have ever made was 
the placing of my sons in vour school,’”” Address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location highanddry. Laboratories. 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. 
new gypnasium with swimming pool. 
Scientific School, and Busieete wh 
free Please-address Dr. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


Shop 
Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, 
bepteeted pamphlet sent 
HITE, Prin., 


For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Princifa/, Exeter, N.H,. 


Dackley Lewer School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from 1oto 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. WricuT. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 


We cull the following from a French paper: | 
“The climate of Bombay is so unhealthy | 
that the inhabitants are obliged to live else- 
where.”’—Calcutta Englishman. 


Abe Hummel had given a lesson on morals | 
to his client, when the latter dejectedly re- 
marked, ‘‘Oh, I know all about it, Abe,— | 
the same old song, ‘Do right and fear noth-| 


ing.”” “No! no! That’s not it at all,” 
answered Abe. ‘‘Don’t write and fear noth- 
ing.”’ 


With a heart attuned to “‘nature-study,” 
a little Hungarian girl in the Canadian North- 
west exclaimed, ‘‘Yah, teacher: it’s certain | 
beautiful on our prairie, where the birds and 
the small sheep run about raw.” It is this 
girl’s brother who states, ‘Plumage is the 
foliage of a parrot or hen.’’—Century. 


Here is a mixture of kingdoms, if not of | 
metaphors, taken from a history examina- 
tion paper: ‘‘He stretched his sultry length 
beneath the ewe-tree’s shade.” “Away 
back as far as the time of Jack Cartier Eng- 
land sent her ships into Hudson Bay to trade 
beads and muskets with the Indians for ivory 
off the walrus-tree.’’—-Century. 


The managing editor wheeled his chair 
around and pushed a button in the wall. 
The person wanted entered. ‘‘Here,’’ said 
the editor, ‘‘are a number of directions from 
outsiders as to the best way to run a news- 
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Sterling Silver ! 

COFFEE 
SETS 
51 WASHINGTON:ST 
| CORNER WEST:ST 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


paper. See that they are all carried out.’ | BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
And the office boy, gathering them all into) CHICAGO LOUISVILLE — ST. LOUIS 
a large waste-basket, did so,—Washington| Main Office & Works BASTINGS, MASS. 


Hi 


FAIR PRICES 


Life. 


Did Not Need It.—After writing a pre-| 
scription for a patient, the physician told 
him that the druggist would probably charge 
him sixty cents. Then the patient asked 
the physician to lend him the money, ‘There- 
upon the physician carefully scratched out 
a part of the prescription and handed it} 
back with ten cents, remarking: ‘You can 
have that filled fora dime. What I scratched 
out was for your nerve.’’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


“‘Condense, condense, and still condense,” 
The editor said to me, 
Yet when I took him at his word 
I had hard luck, you see. 
“B4 u act b sure u’r f8 
Is not 2 b ab8ed, 
2 oft a man has c’n 2 18 
That all 4 o he w8ed.”’ 
And how that more condensed could be 
I’m really blessed if I can see. 
—Sunset Magazine. 


In the strike of 1894 a mob, led by two 
excited young fellows, raged unhindered for 
two hours, and much damage was done. 
At last they attacked a switch tower. Sud- 
denly there appeared upon the scene an 


angry and muscular woman with a club. 
“Where's them two b’ys of mine?” she 
shrieked. She caught sight of the two 


leaders, made for them, and landed resound- 
ing blows across their backs. ‘’Tis nice 
work for ye,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘out here 
tearin’ up the tracks while I sit over a hot 
stove, kapin’ dinner for ye! Come home 
now!’ They hesitated, but went, their 
mother after them with her club The mob 
hooted, threw a few stones and broke up. 
A single member of the home police had van- 
quished it. 
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HURCH 
ARPET 


P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 
OOK- 


ASTINGS Co. 


ESTABLISHED | 827 ALL SIZES 


ouRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Te uet's 6 


Tel. 1211-2 O: 


5 
‘ord 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS $38,324,422.73 
LIABIL!’ 34,038.296.48 


$3,686,126.25 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts, Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. . 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


ANE By LQOS oe scvecevees 
IES 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo, H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Educational, 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a genera] education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuafiie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MaeDuftie, A.B 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


School for Girls 
1905-06 


115 Beacon Street, 3oston 
Special training in English and Literature. 
well known educator, 


The Misses Allen y«'' 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUPHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


Daughters of the late 


$5 to $10 a week 


UP IN VERMONT 


That’s the place to go 
for a real vacation 


A THOUSAND hills where cooling breezes blow 

—the most beautiful river valleys in America— 

a hundred miles of lake front on the islands 

and shores of the most picturesque lake in New 
England. 

Good hotels, comfortable farm and village homes, 
delightful camping spots—al!l on the line of the 
Central Vermont Railway. 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A, 360 
Washington Street, Boston, for a copy of “Summer 
Homes.”’ 150 pictures, describing resorts on Lake 
Champlain, among the green hills of Vermont, in 
Canada and the ‘Adirondacks. 


ATMANU= gj 
FACTURERS: 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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OHN H.PrRay & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 


